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Putting  the  lid  on  OJARS . . . 


New  assistance  agency  to  ‘coordinate’  Federal  funding 


By  MICHAEL  P.  BALTON 

A Congressional  conference  committee 
gave  a final  stir  to  the  components  of  the 
Justice  System  Improvement  Act  last 
month,  serving  up  an  alphabet  soup  that 
features  OJARS  (Office  of  Justice  Assis- 
tance. Research  and  Statistics)  as  the  main 
ingredient  and  “coordinating"  agent  for 
the  activities  of  LF.AA,  the  proposed  BJS 
(Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics)  and  the  new 
NIJ  (National  Institute  of  Justice). 

The  existence  of  OJARS  had  been  the 
primary  sticking  point  between  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  bill,  designated  as 
S.241.  The  Senate  had  proposed  that  the 
new  Federal  agency  be  placed  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Attorney  General, 
with  the  heads  of  LEAA,  BJS  and  NIJ  re- 
porting to  the  director  of  OJARS. 

“Under  the  Senate  bill.  the  Director 
of  [OJARS  would  have  been]  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  activities  of,  setting 
broad  policy  guidelines,  and  providing  staff 
support  to  NIJ,  BJS  and  LEAA,"  the  con- 
ference committee’s  report  noted. 

The  House  version,  meanwhile,  provided 
no  authorization  for  an  umbrella  assistance 
unit,  specifying  instead  that  the  directors 
of  the  three  specialized  agencies  report 
directly  to  the  Attorney  General. 

In  the  compromise  reached  by  the  joint 
panel.  OJARS  will  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding "direct  staff  support  to"  and  have 
the  authority  to  "coordinate"  the  opera- 
tions of  the  three  sub-agencies,  which 
would  come  under  “the  general  authority" 
of  the  Attorney  General.  The  umbrella 
agency  would  have  no  policy  making  or 
direct  control  function,  however. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that,  under  this  structure,  policy  setting  for 
the  LEAA,  NIJ,  and  BJS  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  appropriate  Director  or 
Administrator  of  the  program  in  question," 
the  conference  report  stated.  "The  coor- 
dination authority  of  OJARS  will  include 
authority  to  resolve  differences  between 
the  LF.AA,  NIJ  and  BJS  in  carrying  out 
their  respective  function.  The  conferees 
also  agreed  that  OJARS  should  be  ade- 
quately staffed  to  provide  these  coordina- 
tion and  support  functions." 

While  the  intricacies  of  the  organiza- 
tional shake-up  may  make  it  difficult  to 
surmise  where  the  power  will  lie  in  the  new 
OJARS/LF.AA/NIJ/BJS  structure,  it  is 
clear  that  LEAA  will  retain  its  fiscal  clout. 
S.241  authorizes  an  annual  $750  million 
funding  level  for  the  agency  over  the  next 
four  fiscal  years,  while  the  other  three 
units  will  each  receive  $25  million  yearly 
through  fiscal  year  1983.  Awards  for 
LFAA's  Public  Safety  Officers'  Death  Ben- 
efits Program  will  be  examined  by  Congress 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Community  anticrimc  programs  will  ap- 
parently take  a significant  chunk  out  of  the 


new  LEAA  budget.  S.241  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Office  of  Community  Anti- 
Crime  Programs  (OCAC)  that  will  distri- 
bute grants  to  citizen  and  non-profit 
groups  at  the  discretion  of  the  LEAA  ad- 
ministrator. 

According  to  the  conferees'  report, 
OCAC  awards  will  be  used  "to  enable  the 
community  to  identify  problems  it  faces 
with  respect  to  crime  or  conflicts,  disputes 
and  other  problems  that  might  lead  to 
crime,  for  plans  to  alleviate  community 
problems  with  special  attention  to  (a)  pro- 
jects successful  in  other  communities-,  (b) 
providing  alternatives  to  criminal  justice 
systems  in  resolving  conflicts  and  disputes; 
(c)  promoting  increased  citizen  participa- 
tion, and  (d)  addressing  social  and  eco- 
nomic causes  of  crime." 

LFAA’s  research  function,  which  is  cur- 
rently handled  by  the  agency’s  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Fnforccmcnt  and  Criminal 
Justice,  will  be  passed  to  a newly  created 
National  Institute  of  Justice  (NIJ)  under 
S.241. 


bill  differed  on  whether  NIJ  should  en- 
courage research  concerning  the  civil  jus- 
tice system.  In  ironing  out  the  dispute,  the 
joint  conference  agreed  to  authorize  re- 
search and  development  in  civil  matters  “to 
the  extent  that  the  matter  in  question 
bears  directly  upon  criminal  justice  matters 
or  is  necessarily  intertwined  with  criminal 
justice  matters." 

S.241  will  place  NIJ 's  primary  emphasis 
on  the  problems  of  state  and  local  justice 
systems,  with  an  eye  toward  balancing  ap- 
plied and  basic  research  in  study  areas  that 
could  produce  viable  solutions.  "The.  . . 
bill  states  as  an  express  function  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  the  conduct  of 
research  to  identify  programs  of  proven  ef- 
fectiveness, programs  with  a record  of 
proven  success,  and  programs  which  have  a 
high  probability  of  improving  the  criminal 
justice  system,"  the  repo"  noted. 

NIJ  operational  areas  that  were  explicit- 
ly spelled  out  include  studies  that  would 
improve  efforts  to  detect,  investigate,  pro- 
secute and  prevent  white  collar  crime  and 
public  corruption;  examinations  of  police/ 


minority  relations,  and  research  into  the 
problems  of  victims  and  witnesses. 

Provisions  were  also  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  NIJ  Advisory  Board,  which 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
panel  will  be  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  institute's  director  re- 
garding “policies  and  priorities"  and  to  cre- 
ate "formal  peer  review  procedures  over 
selected  categories  of  grants." 

The  proposed  functions  of  the  long- 
awaited  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (BJS), 
which  would  serve  as  a collection  agency 
for  the  nation's  crime  data,  were  itemized 
in  the  conference  bill.  The  statistical  areas 
will  cover  white  collar  crime,  public  cor- 
ruption, juvenile  delinquency,  crimes 
against  the  elderly,  victimization,  and,  pre- 
sumably, the  crimes  currently  analyzed  by 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

“The  Bureau  shall  uti’izc  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  state  governmental 
organizations  and  facilities  responsible  for 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  criminal  jus- 
tice data  and  statistics,"  the  bill  states.  "In 
Continued  on  Page  12 


The  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 


British  cops  appeal  to  public  for  Ripper  clues 

HELP  US  STOPTHE  RIPPER 
FROM  KILLING  AGAIN. 


LOOK  AT  HIS  HANDWRITING. 


LISTEN  TOHIS  VOICE. 

PHONE  LEEDS 
(0532)464111. 


IF  YOU  RECOGNISE  EITHER.  REPORT  IT  TO  YO'JB  LOCAL  POLICE 


This  billboard  in  the  red  light  section  of  Leeds,  E'ngland  is  part  of  a $2.2  million  publicity  campaign  staged  by  British  police  to  solicit 
dues  regarding  the  identity  of  the  Yorkshire  Ripper.  The  suspect  is  believed  to  be  responsible  for  murdering  12  women,  most  of  whom 
reportedly  were  prostirutes.  In  a recent  letter  to  Yorkshire  police  officials,  the  Kipper  apologized  for  the  slaying  of  a 16-year-old 
student  claiming  that  he  had  mistook  the  girl  for  a prostitute.  UPl  photo 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing. meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  approbate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
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Tennessee’s  move  to  Magnums 
is  no  shot  in  the  dark 

The  Tennessee  Department  of  Safety 
has  triggered  a move  that  will  give  the 
state’s  Highway  Patrol  more  firepower,  an- 
nouncing last  month  that  troopers  will 
trade  in  their  .38  caliber  sidcarms  for  .357 
Magnums  early  next  year. 

According  to  department  officials,  the 
weapons  upgrading  is  being  made  as  the 
result  of  a staff  study  which  determined 
that  highway  patrolmen  and  Tennessee  Bu- 
reau of  Criminal  Identification  agents 
would  be  better  served  and  protected  by 
the  more  powerful  handguns.  Uniformed 
troopers  will  carry  a Smith  & Wesson  Mod- 
el 65,  which  has  a four-inch  barrel,  while 
plainclothes  agents  will  pack  the  Model  66. 
with  a rwo-and-a-half  inch  barrel. 

Training  and  re-qualification  sessions 
have  been  scheduled  for  the  patrol’s  offi- 
cers so  they  can  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  Magnums  before  they  take  the  new 
weapons  out  on  the  job.  Officials  of  the 
TUP  Training  Division  are  studying  ammu- 
nition types  to  determine  which  bullets 
will  be  suitable  for  in-service  use. 

The  handgun  changeover  is  expected  to 
cost  the  state  less  than  $25,000,  since  the 
presently-used  .38  caliber  weapons  will  be 
exchanged  for  the  new  sidearms.  GT  Dis- 
tributors of  Rossville,  Georgia  submitted 
the  lowest  bid  for  the  project  and  was 
selected  to  outfit  the  force  with  the  Mag- 
nums. 

IACP  says  Justice  Department 
is  backing  off  on  brutality 

Burned  by  its  failure  to  mount  a suc- 
cessful brutality  suit  against  the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department,  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  apparently  shifting  its  prosecu- 
torial forces  away  from  the  hotbed  of  alle- 
gations of  widespread  police  abuse. 

In  a recent  meeting  with  IACP  presi- 
dent Joseph  S.  Domineeli,  Attorney  Gener- 
al Benjamin  R Civiletti  indicated  that  his 
agency’s  civil  suit  in  Philadelphia  was  not 
indicative  of  any  new  pressure  tactics  to 
impose  sweeping  Federal  policies  on  local 
law  enforcement. 

According  to  an  IACP  announcement, 
Dominelli,  the  police  chief  of  Rotterdam. 
New  York,  felt  assured  by  Civiletti’s  re- 
marks that  ’’reasoned  accountability  of  po- 
lice operating  policies  and  procedures  were 
best  handled  at  the  state  and  local  levels.” 

The  Justice  Department’s  Philadelphia 
action,  which  was  initiated  by  former  At- 
torney General  Griffin  B.  Bell,  charged  the 
city  and  several  top  municipal  officials 
with  condoning  what  it  called  a widespread 
pattern  of  police  abuse  of  citizens’  civil 
rights.  The  primary  complaints  in  the  suit 
were  dismissed  by  Federal  District  Judge  J. 
William  Diner,  who  ruled  that  the  Federal 
government  lacked  the  authorization  to 
take  action  against  a municipality  without 
citing  a specific  victim  of  discrimination. 

Commenting  on  the  general  subject  of 
police  brutality,  Dominelli  stated  that  the 
police  arc  one  of  the  few  occupational 
groups  in  America  subjected  to  stringent 
operational  review.  He  observed  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  consistently  re- 
ceived the  highest  public  esteem  and  exon- 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Ctasses 

M-F:  9-5,  7 weeks  commencing  Feb  4, 
1980.  For  Information  call:  John 

L Fitzgerald,  (212)  267-3838,  17  Bat 
tery  PI.,  New  York,  NY  10018. 
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eration  from  cases  of  review  whenever  all 
the  facts  became  known. 

"Local  police  agencies  had  led  the  na- 
tion in  bringing  sensitivity  and  equal  repre- 
sentation of  service  to  their  communities 
long  before  the  profession  became  the  tar- 
get for  Federal  review,”  he  said. 

West  German  official  calls  for 
antiterror  computer  network 

“Notable  progress"  has  been  achieved 
by  West  German  police  and  international 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  forging  agree- 
ments to  battle  border-crossing  terrorists, 
according  to  the  head  of  West  Germany's 
bureau  of  investigation,  but  further  coop- 
eration is  needed  in  the  areas  of  improved 
electronic  information  exchange  and 
tighter  surveillance  on  the  antiterrorism 
front. 

Speaking  before  an  international  con- 
ference of  law  enforcement  officials  held  in 
Wiesbaden  last  month,  Horst  Herold,  the 
president  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Criminal 
Investigations  (BKA),  said  only  time  will 
tell  what  impact  the  agreements  will  have 
in  limiting  the  places  where  terrorists  are 
safe  from  pursuit. 

But  the  BKA  chief  seemed  optimistic 
that  the  pacts  would  work  to  stem  the  tide 
of  terror,  noting  that  past  improvements  in 
international  police  cooperation  have  kept 
West  Germany  virtually  immune  to  grave 
acts  of  terrorism  over  the  last  two  years. 

Discussing  his  proposal  for  an  interna- 
tional computer  link-up,  Herold  noted  that 
Interpol  offices  in  Paris,  Vienna,  London, 
Rome,  Stockholm,  Belgrade  and  Luxem- 
bourg already  have  access  to  his  agency's 
INPOL  computer,  which  disseminates  data 
on  such  terrorist  tools  as  stolen  passports, 
motor  vehicles  and  weapons. 

The  West  German  official  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a more  sophisticated  sys- 
tem which  would  allow  international  ex- 
change of  information  on  explosives  of- 
fenses. Such  a network  could  be  operated 
by  Interpol,  which  currently  compiles  such 
criminal  data  on  an  outdated  index  card 
system,  he  said 


Expanding  on  the  concept,  Herold 
noted  that  the  beginning  of  a European  in- 
formation network  could  be  created  if 
western  countries  would  pump  their  law 
enforcement  data  into  a central  computer. 

He  observed  that  such  a system  would  add 
an  effective  international  dimension  to 
material  evidence  relating  to  crimes  and 
complicated  applications  for  information 
assistance  between  police  forces  unneces- 
sary. 

The  BKA  head  also  called  for  the  inter- 
national adoption  of  his  bureau's  "watch 
and  search"  system,  known  as  BEFA,  in 
which  terrorist  suspects  and  their  sympa- 
thizers are  kept  under  close  surveillance. 
While  Heorld  declared  that  widespread  use 
of  the  method  would  deliver  a crucial  blow 
to  international  terrorism,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  BEFA  was  not  likely  to  win 
acceptance  abroad. 

Illinois  cops  go  crash  in 
the  name  of  the  law 

How  do  you  coax  an  armed  and  presum- 
ably dangerous  murder  suspect  out  of  his 
house  with  a minimum  risk  to  police  and 
passersby?  You  stage  a fake  car  accident. 

That’s  what  police  in  Lyons,  Illinois  did 
to  capture  Robert  J.  Kubat,  45,  who  was 
charged  with  murdering  a woman  he  had 
abducted  from  a restaurant  in  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin  on  November  2. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
police  tracked  down  Kubat  at  his  Lyons 
home  three  weeks  after  the  murder  and 
simulated  a Saturday  night  car  wreck  near  -I 
his  front  door.  When  the  suspect  came  out  I 
to  investigate  the  crash,  officers  grabbed 
him  and  found  him  armed  with  an  auto- 
made  pistol. 

Kubat  is  being  held  without  bond  for 
the  kidnapping/murder  of  63-year-old 
Lydia  Hyde.  Police  said  a man  and  a 
woman  kidnapped  Hyde  during  a robbery 
of  the  restaurant.  Hyde's  body  was  found 
with  a gunshot  wound  in  the  head  two 
hours  later  on  a roadside  near  Zion,  Il- 
linois. The  female  suspect  is  still  being 
sought. 
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Doing  the  St.  Louis  shuffle: 

Black  cops  transferred  to  promote  racial  harmony 


Responding  to  the  recommendations 
of  a special  citizens'  committee,  the  St. 
Louis.  Police  Department  last  month  staged 
a series  of  extensive  personnel  transfers  in 
an  effort  to  equalize  the  percentage  of 
blacks  serving  in  key  posts. 

The  manpower  shift  was  ordered  by  the 
city's  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  after 
it  had  received  a report  by  a three-member 
panel  urging  the  department  to  take  an  ag- 
gressive affirmative  action  stance.  The 
committee  had  been  organized  last  June  to 
study  grievances  voiced  by  the  St.  Louis 
Ethical  Police  Society  and  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement 
Executives  (NOBLE). 

In  ordering  the  transfers,  Chief  Eugene 
J.  Camp  noted  that  14  black  officers  would 
be  placed  in  specialized  units  of  the  deprat- 
ment,  with  more  job  changes  to  follow. 

“The  most  important  transfers  are  in 
the  areas  of  personnel  and  the  academy," 
he  said.  “We  have  taken  the  advice  of  the 
special  committee  and  added  an  additional 
black  officer  in  the  Personnel  Division  who 
will  be  responsible  for  beefing  up  our  re- 
cruiting efforts  in  the  black  community. 
We  have  also  added  a black  sergeant  to  the 
academy  staff,  which  will  help  tremendous- 
ly in  the  training  of  black  officers.” 

Basing  its  findings  on  interviews  with 
members  of  the  department  and  a survey 
of  the  racial  makeup  of  other  large  police 
forces,  the  committee  did  not  issue  an  in- 
dictment of  the  St.  Louis  force  for  discri- 
minating against  blacks,  but  rather  stressed 
ways  in  which  it  felt  the  racial  makeup  of 
the  department  could  be  improved. 

"We  hope  that  we  are  suggesting  im- 
provements that  will  increase  the  efficien- 
cy, the  harmony,  and  the  necessary  pool  of 
gifted  young  recruits  that  the  department 
needs  to  continue  its  fine  record  into  the 
future,"  the  panel’s  15-page  report  stated. 
"We  also  hope  that  this  report  will  contri- 
bute towards  mutual  acceptance,  respect, 

Lock  up  or  shut  up? 


The  incarceration  of  chronic  juvenile  de- 
linquents is  an  effective  crime  fighting 
strategy,  according  to  a recently  released 
report  which  found  that  after  hard-core 
youthful  offenders  were  released  from  ei- 
ther a reformatory  or  a group  home  they 
committed  fewer  crimes  than  their  non- 
confined  counterparts. 

Seen  as  a direct  challenge  to  the  popular 
theory  chat  institutionalization  cannot  re- 
habilitate serious  delinquents,  the  study 
went  one  step  further  in  its  controversial 
conclusions,  noting  that  the  tougher  the 
restrictions  on  delinquent  behavior,  the 
greater  the  overall  decrease  in  crime. 

As  reported  last  month  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  LEAA-sponsored  research  ef- 
fort has  raised  some  eyebrows  among  a 
number  of  juvenile  justice  experts  who 
have  criticized  the  study’s  methodology, 
fearing  that  its  results  will  be  used  to  put 
more  delinquents  behind  bars. 

"If  it's  accurate  that  incarceration  has 
this  kind  of  impact,  then  that  could  have 
major  policy  implications,”  noted  Andrew 
C.  Gordon,  an  associate  professor  at  the 
Center  for  Urban  Affairs  at  Northwestern 
University.  "It's  certainly  the  case  that  it  is 
not  a conclusion  that  one  wants  to  imple- 
ment lightly." 

Conducted  by  the  American  Institutes 
for  Research  under  a Federally  funded 


and  good  will  between  black  and  white  po- 
lice officers,  which  will,  in  turn,  be  re- 
flected throughout  the  community  they 
serve  together. " 

Indicating  that  the  transfer  program 
may  only  be  the  first  step  in  putting  the 
panel's  recommendations  in  action,  Colo- 
nel Donald  H.  Whaley,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  orders  a 
written  analysis  of  the  suggestions  from  the 
heads  of  the  divisions  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port. 

"The  Board  notes  with  a gread  deal  of 
concern  that  racism  may  be  a factor  in  the 
St.  Louis  Police  Department.”  Whaley  said. 
"We  shall  continue  to  take  every  possible 
step  and  action  to  eradicate  racism  where 
we  find  it.” 


Vandalism  and  petty  crimes  committed 
by  juveniles  are  on  the  rise  in  rural  Ameri- 
ca, with  one  expert  estimating  that  such 
offenses  have  increased  ten-fold  in  the  na- 
tion's farm  belt  during  the  past  20  years. 

As  reported  last  month  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  traditional  image  of  the  hard- 
working farm  youngster  is  gradually  being 
replaced  by  that  of  a unemployed  petty 
offender.  Federal  statistics  reveal  that  all 
types  of  rural  crime  have  climbed  407  per- 
cent in  the  past  two  decades,  while  recent 
research  indicates  that  the  trend  is  being 
surpassed  in  the  area  of  juvenile  crime  and 
vandalism. 

Sheriff  Donald  Thompson  of  Washing- 
ton Courthouse,  Ohio,  noted  that  his  agen- 
cy receives  an  average  of  two  angry  calls  a 
week  reporting  teenage  vandalism.  “That's 
a lot  more  than  we  used  to  get  - none,  ex- 
cept for  Halloween,  of  course." 


grant  from  the  Illinois  Law  Enforcement 
Commission,  the  study  was  based  on  a sam- 
ple of  about  600  hard-core  juveniles  in  the 
Chicago  area  between  October  1974  and 
July  1976.  The  sample  group  was  split  into 
two  categories  — youths  who  were  con- 
fined to  one  of  the  state's  seven  juvenile 
institutions  and  those  who  were  placed  in 
one  of  five  confinement  programs  designed 
as  alternatives  to  traditional  incarceration. 

In  comparing  the  delinquents'  annual 
arrest  rates  before  and  after  confinement, 
the  researchers  found  that  delinquents  who 
were  committed  to  the  traditional  institu- 
tions showed  a 68  percent  drop  in  arrests, 
while  those  placed  in  treatment  programs 
had  a 59  percent  decrease. 

The  $286,000  study  explained  that  "at 
home  services,  group  homes,  out-of-town 
camps,  traditional  institutions  all  produced 
a major  drop”  in  the  juvenile  offender  rear- 
rest rate. 

Pointing  to  another  finding,  Charles  A. 
Murray,  a coauthor  of  the  report  and  chief 
scientist  at  the  American  Institutes'  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  office,  noted  that  the  arrest 
rates  declined  even  more  sharply  as  the 
program  got  more  restrictive  and  as  the 
youths  were  taken  farther  away  from  their 
home  territories. 

The  report  theorized  that  the  cffcctive- 


Whaley  registered  a mild  protest,  how- 
ever, to  a statistical  analysis  in  the  report 
which  indicated  that  23.45  percent  of  the 
department's  officers  arc  black  compared 
to  a 40  percent  figure  for  the  total  St. 
Louis  community. 

Noting  that  the  data  might  be  misinter- 
preted, the  colonel  warned  that  frustration 
could  result  if  the  force  tried  to  raise  its 
level  of  black  personnel  to  match  the  city- 
wide  ratio. 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  the  40 
percent  black  population  figure  includes  all 
persons  in  that  category  including  old  peo- 
ple, young  people,  the  sick,”  he  observed. 
"So,  in  fact,  the  employable  percentage  of 
black  people  in  the  St.  Louis  community  is 
considerably  lower  than  40  percent.  While 


A similar  story  was  told  by  Sheriff  Tom 
Tolman  of  Bemidji,  Minnesota,  who  noted 
that  periodic  rashes  of  vandalism  have 
been  flaring  up  in  his  county.  "Hey,  kids 
just  have  a lot  more  temptations  today," 
he  said. 

A less  sympathetic  view  was  expressed 
by  an  officer  in  Marshall  County,  Texas, 
where  teenagers  recently  knocked  over  the 
sheriff’s  mailbox  and  then  ran  their  pickup 
truck  back  and  forth  across  it.  "It  just 
seems  like  these  country  kids  arc  breaking 
things  and  stealing  things  these  days  like 
we've  never  seen  before,”  he  complained. 

The  Texas  lawman's  feelings  were  sup- 
ported by  David  Phillips,  the  director  of 
the  National  Rural  Crime  Prevention  Cen- 
ter at  Ohio  State  University.  "Property 
theft  in  the  rural  areas  has  gone  up  916 
percent  in  the  last  20  years,”  he  said.  “I 
would  argue  that  vandalism  and  other 
youth-type  problems  in  rural  sections  of 


ness  of  the  less  restrictive  programs  was 
due  to  the  threat  that  the  youth  might  be 
sent  to  a traditional  institution  if  he  or  she 
didn’t  conform  to  an  acceptable  pattern  of 
behavior. 

Murray  noted  that  the  youths  in  the  less 
structured  forms  of  confinement  realized 
that  their  status  as  offenders  had  changed 
— that  their  penalty  had  gone  beyond  pro- 
bation or  supervision  — and  they  knew  the 
"criminal  justice  system  was  no  longer 
bluffing.' 

Entitled  "Beyond  Probation,”  the  study 
is  scheduled  to  be  available  in  book  form. 
The  report  acknowledges  the  disagreements 
that  have  preceded  it,  carefully  addressing 
each  technical  argument  that  critics  have 
used  to  challenge  the  researchers'  prelimi- 
nary findings. 

"Many  social  work  and  treatment  pro- 
fessionals have  always  said  institutions  arc 
inhumane  settings,”  observed  Betsy  Reveal, 
the  cxectutive  director  of  Washington’s  Of- 
fice of  Criminal  Justice  Plans  and  Analysis. 

According  to  Reveal,  objections  to  the 
study's  conclusions  arc  "coming  from 
treatment  professionals  being  unwilling  or 
unable  to  accept  empirical  evidence  that 
quick,  harsh  treatment  may  be  better  for 
hard-core  (delinquents)  than  less  restric- 
tive alternatives." 


every  serious  effort  will  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  minorities  in  the  De- 
partment. I do  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  goal  of  40  percent  may  not  be  sta- 
tistically realistic." 

The  Board  president  also  took  excep- 
tion to  the  panel's  finding  on  promotions. 
He  explained  that  only  a limited  number  of 
promotions  could  be  made  at  any  given 
time,  creating  a situation  in  which  "there  is 
certain  to  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
cedures no  matter  how  carefully  drawn." 

Restating  the  previous  position  of  the 
board  on  the  issue,  Whaley  said  that  the 
department  will  continue  to  "try  and  make 
promotions  fair  to  all  concerned  and  to  do 
the  best  that  can  be  done  to  make  certain 
that  only  qualified  persons  arc  promoted.1’ 


the  country  have  climbed  at  a rate  equal 
(to)  or  more  than  that." 

In  a study  of  youngsters  in  rural  Ohio 
last  year,  Phillips's  research  team  found 
that  more  than  half  of  their  sample  admit- 
ted to  committing  some  type  of  vandalism. 
Similar  research  conducted  in  Indiana  indi- 
cated that  42  percent  of  the  youths  had 
vandalized  property. 

Sociologist  Kathleen  Natalino  of  the 
University  of  Akron  compared  a group  of 
farm  area  juveniles  with  a sample  of  young- 
sters from  a large  midwestem  city  last  year, 
finding  that  the  two  groups  appeared  to  be 
almost  identical  in  their  propensity  for 
committing  acts  of  vandalism  and  other 
minor  offenses. 

"It  appears  that  no  matter  where  you 
live  today  you  arc  not  going  to  escape  the 
same  problems  that  we  have  always  attrib- 
uted to  city  youth  in  the  past,"  she  said. 

However,  Natalino  emphasized  that 
there  is  a major  difference  in  the  types  of 
crimes  being  committed  by  the  divergent 
groups.  Farm-raised  youths  are  not  nearly 
as  likely  to  be  involved  in  assaults  or  other 
violent  offenses,  she  said,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  marijuana,  are  less  into  drug 
use. 

Statistics  on  the  rural  juvenile  crime 
problem  arc  hazy  since  a large  portion  of 
the  misbehavior  goes  unreported,  particu- 
larly in  remote  regions  where  there  is  no 
one  around  much  of  the  time 

Noting  that  there  are  fewer  people  in 
many  rural  areas  now  than  in  the  past,  so- 
ciologist Joseph  Donncrmcyer  cited  statis- 
tics which  indicate  that  the  shape  of  the 
rural  family  has  changed  drastically  during 
the  last  20  years. 

A staff  member  with  the  National  Rural 
Crime  Prevention  Center,  Donncrmcyer 
said  that  only  about  three  percent  of  all 
rural  Americans  still  farm  for  a living  and 
that  40  percent  of  rural  women  now  hold 
jobs  outside  their  homes.  Meanwhile,  the 
little  red  schoolhousc  has  been  replaced  by 
consolidated  high  schools,  located  far  from 
the  homes  of  most  students. 

"You  used  to  have  Grandma  and  Uncle 
George  around  to  exercise  some  sort  of  in- 
formal control,"  the  sociologist  noted. 
"They've  gone  and  both  parents  now  work. 
That  doesn't  leave  anybody  around  when  a 
lot  of  teenagers  come  home  in  the  after- 
noon." 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the 
growing  number  houses  that  are  left  empty 
Continued  on  Page  IS 
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London  police  to  be  computer 
controlled;  corruption  patrol 
beefed  up  in  Hong  Kong;  China’s 
juvenile  crime  rate  soars 


Citywide  computer  link  up  due 
to  lessen  bobby  response  time 

London's  Metropolitan  Police  has  begun 
installing  a $15  million  computerized  dis- 
patch system  designed  to  link  its  New  Scot- 
land Yard  headquarters  with  police  con- 
trol rooms  throughout  the 'city. 

In  announcing  late  last  month  that  the 
new  equipment  is  being  supplied  by  Sperry 
Univac,  Police  Commissioner  Sir  David 
McNcc  noted  that  the  computer-aided  dis- 
patch and  message-switching  system  will 
enable  his  force  to  give  faster  and  more 
effective  service  to  the  public. 

“Valuable  time  will  be  saved  when 
emergency  calls  arc  received  and  available 
police  resources  will  be  identified  and 
assigned  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past,’’  a 
Sperry  spokesman  said.  “The  risk  of  delays 
through  insufficient  or  mistaken  informa- 
tion will  be  virtually  eliminated." 

The  heart  of  the  electronic  information 
network  will  be  a new  command  center 
that  to  be  built  at  New  Scotland  Yard 
which  will  feature  a Sperry  Univac  1100/ 
62  multiprocessor  system.  The  nerve  center 
will  be  supported  by  seven  of  the  com- 
pany's V77-800  minicomputers,  serving  po- 
lice operators  at  the  Yard  and  in  local  po- 
lice sutions  located  throughout  London's 
786  square  miles.  Eventually,  the  system 
will  be  linked  to  approximately  600  ter- 
minals. 

"Due  to  go  on-line  in  1982,  the  com- 
puter system  will  be  one  of  many  currently 
in  use  by  police  forces  throughout  the 
world  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
standard  Sperry  Univac  hardware  and  soft- 
ware packages  to  provide  rapid  communi- 
cations in  an  increasingly  demanding  envir- 
onment," the  spokesman  said. 

Corruption  commission  gets  big 
response  to  patrol  openings 

The  international  Commission  Against 
Corruption,  a Hong  Kong-based  law  en- 
orcement  group,  has  taken  the  first  steps 
owards  beefing  up  its  operation  division, 


recently  interviewing  more  than  1,000  can- 
didates for  assistant  officer  positions. 

According  to  an  ICAC  spokesman,  a re- 
cruiting advertisement  in  Hong  Kong  news- 
papers attracted  approximately  1,500  ap- 
plicants, 1,080  of  which  were  selected  for 
first  interviews. 

The  overwhelming  response  was  said  to 
be  “heartening”  to  ICAC  officials,  but  the 
spokesman  noted  that  the  large  turnout 
also  presented  a problem  because  only  40 
vacancies  are  available  in  the  corruption- 
fighting operations  unit. 

“With  such  a large  number  of  people 
applying  for  40  posts,  no  doubt  many  of 
them  will  be  disappointed,”  he  said.  “But 
we  arc  grateful  for  their  interest  in  the 
ICAC." 

The  initial  phase  of  the  screening  pro- 
cess took  four  days  to  complete,  with  in- 
terviews conducted  outside  normal  busi- 
ness hours  at  ICAC  offices  located  through- 
out different  parts  of  Hong  Kong, 
Kowloon  and  the  New  Territories. 

Officials  disagree  on  cause 
of  increased  juvenile  violence 

The  traditional  picture-postcard  image 
of  China  is  being  shaken  by  a growing 
crime  wave,  with  gangs  of  violent  youths 
and  other  offenders  roaming  urban  streets, 
while  some  government  officials  attempt  to 
link  the  rising  offense  rate  to  protests  by 
dissidents. 

Reports  from  American  news  cor- 
respondents have  stated  that  the  situation 
is  so  bad  that  many  law-abiding  Chinese  are 
afraid  to  venture  out  at  night  in  certain 
urban  sections.  In  Peking,  one  middle-aged 
Communist  Party  official  was  overheard 
telling  a friend  that  she  was  afraid  to  ven- 
ture into  a particular  district  after  dark 
because  “you  do  not  know  what  may  hap- 
pen.” 

In  Tianjin,  a major  Chinese  city  75  miles 
from  Peking,  a gang  of  youths,  armed  with 
knives,  bayonets  and  zip  guns,  was  seen 
robbing  and  beating  passerbys  along  a busy 
city  street  in  broad  daylight.  The  group, 


which  had  been  waiting  for  a rumble  with  a 
rival  gang,  escaped  before  police  arrived. 

The  police’s  record  in  dealing  with  the 
crime  wave  was  portrayed  in  a better  light 
in  a recent  article  in  The  People's  Daily  of 
Peking.  The  paper  reported  that  local  law- 
men had  broken  up  a gang  that  had  been 
robbing  bus  passengers  and  had  arrested 
four  hoodlums  who  had  mugged  lovers  in  a 
park.  In  another  story,  the  Daily  said  the 
police  had  removed  from  the  streets  87 
gangs  that  used  weapons  to  terrorize  citi- 
zens. 

Crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  in  par- 
ticular has  only  recently  been  getting  atten- 
tion in  the  government-controlled  press. 
Officials  are  said  to  be  embarrassed  by  the 
outbreak,  looking  back  forlornly  at  a time 
when  the  government  prided  itself  on  the 
safety  of  the  nation’s  streets. 

The  rise  in  the  youthful  offense  rate 
seems  to  stem  from  the  Chinese  baby 
boom  of  the  1950’s  and  1960's.  Millions  of 
youths  are  unemployed,  creating  a situa- 
tion which  is  tending  to  destroy  traditional 
Chinese  family  discipline. 

“Faced  with  an  uncertain  future,  many 
young  people  have  succumbed  to  tempta- 
tion and  fallen  into  a life  of  crime,”  the 
official  China  Youth  News  explained.  "We 
must  pay  serious  attention  to  transforming 
these  young  people  who  have  stumbled  in- 
to the  pit." 

However,  many  of  the  nation's  leaders 
are  viewing  the  problem  in  broader  terms, 
tying  the  crime  boom  to  the  surge  in  anti- 
government activity  by  dissidents,  petition- 
ers from  rural  areas  and  student  demonstra- 
tors. 

Officials  have  been  quick  to  crack  down 
on  any  form  of  protest,  including  the  past- 
ing up  of  wall  posters.  The  Youth  News 
explained  that  the  suggestions  and  opinions 
carried  on  the  posters  “can  be  brought  up 
at  meetings  or  through  normal  channels.” 

“It  is  impossible  to  study  problems  seri- 
ously through  big-character  posters  put  up 
on  streets  because  spectators  unfamiliar 
with  the  relevant  facts  would  find  it  hard 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,' 
the  paper  said.  “The  facts  show  that  such 
posters  are  apt  to  be  used  by  those  who 
have  ulterior  motives  to  create  confusion  in 
production  work  and  society.” 

But  the  biggest  source  of  confusion 
seems  to  be  rooted  in  discovering  the  best 
solution  for  the  rising  crime  rate.  One  so- 
cial scientist  wrote  to  the  Gangming  Daily 
that  the  only  alternative  was  to  revive  the 
study  of  criminal  psychology,  a field  that 
was  rejected  in  the  last  decade  as  being  too 
tainted  by  Western  thought. 

Meanwhile,  “work-study  schools”  for 
delinquent  youths  have  reopened  their 
gates  in  Peking  and  Shanghai.  Officials  had 
shut  down  the  reformatories  in  the  late 
1960’s  after  the  late  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
tung  off  his  Cultural  Revolution  with  the 
slogan  "to  rebel  is  justified."  The  young 
Red  Guards  justified  the  slogan  by  vandal- 
izing their  schools  and  factories  and  harass- 
irtg  MacherS  and  party  bureaucrats. 


In  the  current  situation,  there  appears 
to  be  a dichotomy  between  the  govern- 
ment view  of  a smiling,  hard-working 
youth  and  the  press's  view  of  a hardened 
youthful  offen.der. 

"Juvenile  delinquents  have  an  incom- 
plete outlook  on  life,”  the  Tianjin  Daily 
observed.  “They  regard  violating  discipline, 
breaking  the  law  and  committing  crimes  as 
the  greatest  freedom.  They  think  that  a 
great  fellow  is  one  who  is  so  truculent  that 
no  one  dares  stop  him.  . .Some  party  and 
Communist  Youth  League  officials,  Com- 
munists and  people  are  infuriated  or 
worried  about  juvenile  delinquency,  but 
dare  not  struggle  against  it  and  control  it. 
They  fear  one  thing  or  another." 

One  thing  was  made  clear  by  Professor 
Shen  Zhongling  of  the  Peking  University 
Law  School,  who  noted  that  about  60  per- 
cent of  all  offenses  in  China  are  committed 
by  young  people.  While  Shen  placed  no 
upper  age  limit  on  his  estimate,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  figure  squares  with  the  1977 
American  youthful  offender  rate  of  56.7 
percent  for  all  crimes. 

Shanghai,  a city  plagued  by  large  num- 
bers of  unemployed  youths  illegally  return- 
ing from  rural  assignments,  has  apparently 
contributed  more  than  its  share  to  China's 
crime  wave.  Dongxiang,  a leftist  Hong 
Kong  magazine,  reported  that  one  district 
in  the  city  recorded  almost  1,000  thefts 
and  burglaries  last  year,  87  percent  of 
which  were  committed  by  juveniles. 

Dublin  court  sentences 
Mountbatten  killer  to  life 

A special  antiguerrilla  court  in  Dublin, 
Ireland  has  sentenced  an  Irish  Republican 
Army  bomb  expert  to  life  imprisonment 
for  his  part  in  the  August  27  assassination 
of  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten. 

According  to  various  news  sources,  the 
conviction  and  sentencing  of  IRA  terrorist 
Thomas  McMahon,  31,  by  a three-judge 
panel  is  a harbinger  of  things  to  come  in 
the  Mountbatten  case.  Irish  police  said  that 
they  will  keep  the  file  open  in  the  belief 
that  up  to  seven  other  men  were  involved 
in  the  murder  plot. 

McMahon’s  co-dcfendant,  24-year-old 
Francis  McGirl,  was  found  innocent  of  the 
slyaing,  but  the  antiguerrilla  court  ordered 
him  to  stand  trial  early  next  year  on  char- 
ges that  he  belongs  to  the  outlawed  Provi- 
sional Wing  of  the  IRA.  McMahon,  mean- 
while, was  refused  a request  for  appeal  of 
his  life  sentence  by  presiding  Judge  Liam 
Hamilton. 

Mountbatten,  who  was  a cousin  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  Britain’s  last  vice- 
roy of  India,  was  the  most  prominent  Bri- 
ton killed  since  the  IRA  began  its  battle 
to  end  British  rule  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
assassination  led  to  a major  tightening  of 
security  in  Ireland  and  has  helped  tighten 
cooperation  between  Irish  and  British  anti- 
terrorist forces. 

“We're  confident  more  arrests  will  be 
made  in  this  case  soon,"  the  police  source 
noted,  commenting  on  the  increased  sur- 
veillance: . . . 4 . 
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Supreme  Court 


Grand  jury  reformer  takes  prize 
in  Rockefeller  service  awards 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  fallen 
victim  to  medical  problems  with  increasing 
frequency  in  recent  months.  The  latest 
casualty  was  Associate  Justice  Tburgood 
Marshall,  who  fractured  bis  right  wrist, 
cracked  his  left  elbow  and  gashed  his 
forehead  in  a fall  last  month.  The  injuries, 
which  were  treated  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  in  Maryland,  have  interfered  with 
Justice  Marshall's  participation  in  Court 
responsibilities. 

Illness  has  also  affected  Associate 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  who 
suffered  a stroke  on  September  4.  Al- 
though Justice  Brennan  has  continued  to 
participate  in  all  the  working  sessions  of 
the  Court,  his  extended  delay  in  choosing 
law  clerks  has  sparked  rumors  of  imminent 
retirement  and  speculation  that  President 
Carter  will  nominate  a woman  as  a replace- 
ment. 

Since  it  is  traditional  that  each  Supreme 
Court  justice  participates  fully  in  a decision 
before  an  official  announcement  is  made, 
Justice  Marshall’s  injuries  may  account  for 
the  absence  of  any  full  text  plenary 
decisions.  The  absence  of  any  particular 
justice,  however,  does  not  significantly 
affect  the  docket  of  cases  seeking  plenary 
review.  Several  cases  appearing  on  the 
court  's  docket  follow. 

• • • 

Grand  Jury  - Clergyman's  Rights 

A deeply-ingrained  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life  is  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  state,  which  one  priest  in  New 
York  feels  is  grounds  for  his  refusal  to 
answer  questions  posed  to  him  by  a grand 
jury.  In  order  to  establish  whether  the  First 
Amendment  supports  the  priest’s  action,  a 
petition  was  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
state’s  highest  court,  held  that  a priest's 
right  to  "pratice  his  ministry"  only  pro- 
tected conversations  between  priest  and 
penitent,  and  therefore  he  could  refuse  to 
answer  questions  in  that  area.  However, 
the  court  added  that  this  right  did  not  ex- 
tend to  any  conversations  that  the  priest 
might  have  with  corrections  officials  who 
were  not  a party  to  any  confidential  re- 
lationship between  the  priest  and  penitent. 

Through  private  counsel,  the  priest  has 
put  before  the  Supreme  Court  the  question 
of  whether  the  First  Amendment  frees  an 
ordained  member  of  the  clergy  from  state 
gTand  jury  questioning  which  revolves 
around  the  practice  of  his  ministry.  A 
related  issue  questions  whether  the  grand 
jury’s  investigative  power  outweighs  an 
individual’s  right  to  practice  one's  religion. 
(Gigante  v.  Lankier,  No.  79-194,  petition 
for  review  Filed  August  6,  1979.) 

Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishment 

The  Virginia  Attorney  General.  J.  Mar- 
shall Coleman,  has  petitioned  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  a ruling  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  which  held 
that  imposing  two  consecutive  20-year 
sentences  for  a state  marijuana  conviction 
was  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

In  1977  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Virgini  held,  on 
appeal  from  the  trial  court,  that  the 
imposition  of  the  twin  sentences  was  in 
fact  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  After 
further  appellate  review  by  a panel  of 
judges  at  the  circuit  court  kvel.  however, 
the  district  court’s  finding  was  reversed  in 


1978.  It  was  determined  that  the  sentences 
were  within  the  statutory  limits  of  the 
Virginia  legal  structure  and  were  thus 
constitutional. 

Yet  another  reversal  was  registered 
when  the  circuit  court,  sitting  "cn  banc”  - 
with  all  qualified  judges  participating  in  the 
case  - disagreed  with  the  panel's  finding 
and  held  the  sentences  to  be  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment. 

Among  the  various  questions  being 
posed  for  consideration  by  the  Supreme 
Court  are  matters  of  public  policy  as  well 
as  judical  error.  Underlying  the  public 
policy  issue  is  the  question  of  whether 
Federal  courts  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
validate state  sentences  when  the  sentences 
are  within  the  statutory  limits  set  by  the 
state  law.  If  the  Supreme  Court  agrees  to 
hear  this  case  and  decides  that  it  is  sound 
public  policy  to  allow  the  Federal  courts  to 
invalidate  the  state  sentences  in  certain 
instances,  the  petitioners  have  also  re- 
quested that  the  Court  determine  what 
standards  should  apply  in  these  cases. 
(Hutto  v.  Davis,  No.  79-482,  petition  for 
review  filed  September  21,  1979.) 
Execution  of  Sentence 

A fundamental  element  of  the  due 
process  concept  in  this  country  is  the  right 
to  a speedy  trial  to  establish  guilt  or 
innocence.  Somewhat  removed  from  this 
concept  is  the  penological  notion  that 
punishment  should  be  certain  and  follow 
closely  after  the  crime. 

Both  of  these  concepts  appear  to  have 
been  ignored  by  a decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit,  which  held 
that  a 20-month  delay  in  the  execution  of 
a sentence  did  nnot  violate  the  defendant’s 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  a speedy  trial. 
In  this  case,  an  administrative  oversight 
resulted  in  the  defendant’s  not  being 
summoned  to  surrender  himself  for  incar- 
ceration until  20  months  after  the  sentence 
was  affirmed. 

The  appellate  court  reasoned  that  even 
if  the  Sixth  Amendment  requires  the 
speedy  execution  of  a sentence  in  this  case 
there  was  no  violation  since  the  delay  was 
not  inordinately  long. 

Private  counsel  for  the  defendant  who 
filed  the  petition  questioned  whether  the 
protracted  delay  did  not  in  fact  violate  the 
defendant's  right  to  due  process.  Also 
before  the  Court  is  the  issue  of  whether 
society’s  interest  in  having  a speedy  trial 
was  violated  by  the  delay  in  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.  (Sirico  v.  United  States, 
No.  78-1886,  petition  filed  June  12,  1979.) 
Informers 

A private  attorney  has  petitioned  the 
Supreme  Court  to  set  aside  a decision  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
which  upheld  a trial  court's  refusal  to 
disclose  the  name  of  an  informer.  Based 
upon  information  supplied  by  the  un- 
named informer,  a search  warrant  was 
obtained  and  evidence  was  seized  and 
admitted  at  trial. 

In  the  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  defendant’s  counsel  contended  that  his 
client’s  right  to  be  free  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure,  and  the  right  to 
confrontation  with  the  accuser,  was  vio- 
lated by  the  government's  use  of  the 
unnamed  informer.  The  petition  further 
contends  that  since  the  informer  was  not 
identified,  his  testimony  must  be  con- 
sidered hearsay.  (Griffith  v.  United  States, 
No.  79-441,  filed  September  5,  1979.) 


A former  Florida  state's  attorney,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  a 22-ycar  campaign 
to  reform  the  American  grand  jury  system, 
was  recently  named  winner  of  the  1979 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  in  the 
area  of  criminal  justice 

Richard  Gerstcin,  now  an  attorney  in 
Miami  and  chairman  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Criminal  Justice  Section,  was 
presented  with  $10,000  for  his  effort  in 
"improving  justice  and  reducing  crime"  at 
a December  4 ceremony  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

In  announcing  the  selection  of  Gerstcin, 
a spokesman  for  the  17-mcmbcr  awards 
committee  traced  the  former  prosecutor’s 
uphill  battle  to  end  what  he  saw  as  injus- 
tices in  grand  jury  proceedings.  "He  faced 
tremendous  odds  with  most  of  the  legal 
profession  against  him,"  the  spokesman 
noted.  "He  risked  his  career,  his  reputa- 
tion, and  the  respect  and  friendship  of  his 
colleagues.  Some  branded  him  a heretic,  a 
traitor  to  his  profession." 

Despite  the  difficulties,  Gerstcin  worked 
to  gain  the  endorsement  of  the  230, 000- 
mcmber  ABA  for  his  proposals,  an  action 
that  led  to  passage  of  grand  jury  reform 
laws  in  several  states  and  helped  change  the 
grand  jury  procedures  used  by  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of  Miami 
Law  School,  Gerstein  began  his  law  career 
with  a local  firm,  was  named  assistant  Dade 
County  prosecutor  in  1955,  and  was 
elected  state's  attorney  for  the  county  a 
year  later  at  the  age  of  32,  becoming  the 
youngest  big-city  prosecutor  in  the  nation. 


Recalling  his  early  years  as  a public  offi- 
cial. the  attorney  described  his  philosophy 
of  grand  jury  reform.  "I  witnessed  plenty 
of  grand  jury  abuse  just  by  the  way  the  sys- 
tem is  set  up,"  he  said  "The  grand  jury 
was  originally  supposed  to  be  a buffer  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  his  government,  so 
that  no  citizen  shall  be  formally  and  pub- 
licly accused  of  a serious  crime  until  a jury 
of  his  peers  has  heard  the  evidence  against 
him.  But  the  system  had  been  perverted, 
and  what  he  had  - and  still  have  in  some 
courts  today  - is  a totally  one-sided  af- 
fair." 

Running  down  a list  of  what  he  feels  arc 
discrepancies  in  grand  jury  justice,  Gerstcin 
observed  that  a suspect  often  is  not  permit- 
ted to  appear  as  a witness  in  his  own  de- 
fense or  to  produce  witnesses  favorable  to 
his  case,  and  that  evidence  in  his  favor  is 
withheld  by  the  prosecutor  in  many  cases. 

"One  of  the  worst  abuses  prohibits 
the  witness  from  bringing  an  attorney  with 
him  into  the  grand  jury  room  for  legal  con- 
sultation," Gerstcin  added.  “That's  a con- 
stitutional right  granted  to  an  accused  per- 
son in  ever)'  other  criminal  proceeding  we 
have." 

Among  the  reforms  the  Miami  prosecu- 
tor instituted  in  his  own  jurisdiction  were 
giving  grand  jury  witnesses  Miranda-type 
warnings,  requiring  his  assistants  to  pro- 
duce all  evidence  that  tended  to  show  in- 
nocence, and  making  his  staff  use  only  evi- 
dence that  would  be  admissible  in  a trial 
court. 

On  the  national  criminal  justice  scene. 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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From  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Charter  Act 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's bill  to  create  a charter  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  The  measure,  designated  as  S.  1612,  is  sched- 
uled to  hit  the  Senate  floor  by  March. 

• • • 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Charter  Act  of  1979." 

Sec.  2 Chapter  33  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows-. 

Chapter  33  - FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF 
INVESTIGATION  CHARTER 

Subchaptcr  I — Purposes,  Principles-,  Definitions 

Sec. 

531.  Statement  of  purposes. 

531a.  General  principles. 

531b.  Definitions. 


Subchaptcr  II  - The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Director:  Duties  of  the  Director 

532.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

532a.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

532b.  Duties  of  the  Director. 

532c.  General  powers  and  duties. 

Subchapter  III  — Criminal  Investigations 

533.  Investigation  of  criminal  matters. 

533a.  Attorney  General  guidelines  for  investigation  of 
criminal  matcers. 

533b.  Restrictions  on  certain  investigative  techniques. 

533c.  Retention,  dissemination,  and  destruction  of  in- 
formation. 

Subchapter  IV  — Undercover  Operations 

534.  Authorization  of  undercover  operations. 

Subchaptcr  V — Civil  and  Other  Investigations 

535.  Investigation  of  civil  matters. 

535a.  Collection  of  information  on  civil  disorders  and 
public  demonstrations  requiring  Federal  assistance. 

535b.  Background  investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  appointees,  applicants,  and  employees. 

53  5c.  FBI  assistance  in  background  inquiries  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

535d.  Special  service  functions. 

Subchapter  VI  - Law  Enforcement  Support  Func- 
tions. 

536.  Education,  training  and  research. 

536a.  Foreign  liaison. 

536b.  Technical  assistance. 

536c.  Cooperation  with  the  Secret  Service. 

536d.  Identification,  criminal  history,  and  other  records; 
exchange  for  criminal  justice  purposes. 

536c.  Identification,  criminal  history  and  other  records; 
exchange  for  employment  or  licensing  purposes. 

536f.  Retention  of  unsolicited  information. 

Subchapter  VII  — Miscellaneous 

537.  Civil  fines  and  penalties. 

537a.  Civil  remedies;  non-litigability  of  guidelines  and 
procedures. 

537b.  Protection  of  the  investigative  process. 

537c.  Congressional  oversight  and  accountability  of  the 

FBI. 

537d.  Periodic  review  of  guidelines. 

• • • 

Subchapter  I — Purposes-,  Principles;  Definitions 
5531.  Statement  of  purposes 

The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  — 

(1)  to  define  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  except  as  to  for- 
eign intelligence  collection  and  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence investigations. 

(2)  to  confer  upon  the  FBI  and  to  codify  the  statutory 
authority  necessary  to  discharge  those  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; and 

(3)  to  establish  procedures  for  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  apd  responsibilities. 


§53  la.  General  principles 

(a)  General  Rule  - All  authorities,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  FBI,  except  those  specified  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12036,  dated  January  24,  1978,  concerning 
the  foreign  counterintelligence  and  foreign  intelligence 
activities  of  the  FBI,  or  successor  orders,  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  and 
any  other  applicable  law. 

(b)  Minimal  Intrusion  - The  FBI  shall  conduct  investi- 
gations with  minimal  intrusion  consistent  with  the  need  to 
collect  information  or  evidence  in  a timely  and  effective 
manner. 

(c)  Investigation  of  Criminal  Conduct  Only  — The  FBI 
in  conducting  an  investigation  pursuant  to  subchapter  III, 
shall  be  concerned  only  with  conduct  and  only  such  con- 
duct as  is  forbidden  by  a criminal  law  of  the  United  States 
or  State  criminal  law  encompassed  by  section  533(b)(3) 
of  this  chapter,  pertaining  to  investigation  of  terrorist 
activity. 

(d)  Limitations  - The  FBI  shall  not  conduct  investi- 
gation solely  on  the  basis  of  — 

(1)  a religious  or  political  view  lawfully  expressed  by 
an  individual  or  group. 

(2)  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  right  to  peaceably  as- 
semble and  to  petition  the  Government,  or 

(3)  the  lawful  exercise  of  any  other  right  secured  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

§ 531b.  Definitions 

As  used  in  this  chapter  — 

(1)  ‘aggravated  property  destruction'  means  significant 
damage  to  property  or  to  a public  facility,  or  the  interrup- 
tion or  impairment  of  a public  facility,  through  the  use  of 
a destructive  device; 

(2)  ‘criminal  history  information’  means  information 
compiled  by  a criminal  justice  agency  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual, consisting  of  notatons  of  arrest,  detention,  indict- 
ment, information  or  other  formal  criminal  charges,  to- 


ship, corporation,  or  other  business  entity  that  is  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  FBI  and  used  by  the  FBI  in  connec- 
tion with  undercover  operations  but  whose  relationship 
with  the  FBI  is  not  generally  acknowledged; 

(12)  ‘racketeering  activity’  mcaris  activity  that  involves 
a violation  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  setions  1961 
through  1968,  or  a violation  incorporated  in  section 
1961(1)  of  title  18  United  States  Code  , 

(13)  'State'  means  a State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  a geographical  area  outside  a - 
State  of  the  United  States  that  is  established  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 

(14)  ‘terrorist  activity’  means  activity  that  involves  a 
violent  act  that  is  dangerous  to  human  life  or  risks  serious 
bodily  harm  or  that  involves  aggravated  property  destruc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  coercion  or  intimidation. 

Subchaptcr  II  - The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Director:  Duties  of  the  Director 
§ 5 32.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

The  FBI  is  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  shall 
discharge  its  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  general 
policy  control,  general  direction,  and  supervision  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and,  to  the  extent  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al directs,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

§ 532a.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

(a)  Director  — That  shall  be  a Director  at  the  head  of 
the  FBI. 

(b)  Report  to  Attorney  General  — The  Director  shall 
report  to  the  Attorney  General  and,  to  the  extent  the  At- 
torney General  so  designates,  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral . 

(c)  Appointment  and  Term.  - The  President  shall  ap- 
point the  Director,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a term  of  ten  years.  A Director  may 
not  serve  more  than  one  ten-year  term. 

§ 532b.  Duties  of  the  Director 


‘The  FBI  shall  conduct  investigations  with  minimal  intru- 
sion consistent  with  the  need  to  collect  information  or 
evidence  in  a timely  and  effective  manner.’ 


gether  with  any  disposition  thereof; 

(3)  ‘destructive  device'  means  an  explosive,  an  incen- 
diary material,  a poisonous  or  infectious  material  in  a 
form  that  can  be  used  to  cause  serious  bodily  injury,  or 
a material  that  can  be  used  to  cause  a nuclear  incident  as 
defined  in  section  ll(q)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014  (q))  and  includes  a bomb,  grenade, 
mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  device  containing  an  ex- 
plosive, an  incendiary  material,  or  a material  that  can  be 
used  as  a chemical,  biological,  or  radiological  weapon: 

(4)  ‘Director’  means  the  Director  of  the  FBI; 

(5)  ‘enterprise’  means  - 

(A)  a partnership,  corporation,  association,  or  other 
such  entity;  or 

(B)  two  or  more  individuals  associated  in  fact  for  a 
common  purpose  whether  or  not  they  arc  a legal  entity; 

(6)  ‘guidelines’  means  written  statements  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  establishing  investigative  policy  for 
the  FBI; 

(7)  ‘informant’  means  any  person  or  entity  which  fur- 
nishes information  to  the  FBI  on  a confidential  basis-, 

(8)  ‘mail  cover'  means  any  systematic  and  deliberate 
inspection  of  the  exterior  or  mail  in  United  States  postal 
channels,  prior  to  delivery  of  such  mail  to  the  addressee, 
and  the  recording  of  information  thereon; 

(9)  'pattern  of  terrorist  activity’  means  two  or  more 
separate  terrorists  acts  that  — 

(A)  have  the  same  participants  or  methods  of  commis- 
sion or  have  similar  victims  or  other  characteristics  that 
create  the  appearance  of  an  interrelationship;  and 

(B)  arc  committed  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  or  re- 
taliating against  the  policies  or  actions  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thcrof  or  of  any  foreign  State,  by  intimidation  of  coer- 
cion; 

(10)  ‘procedures’  means  internal  rules,  directives  or  re- 
gulations, or  manuals  promulgated  by  the  Director  of  the 
F8I; 

, . (11)  ’proprietary,’  means  a 5o^e  propictorship,  partner- 


The Director  of  the  FBI,  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  shall  - 

(1)  ensure  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
FBI  are  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  the  guidelines  and  procedures  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  and  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Promulgate  such  procedures  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter: 

(3)  establish  an  effective  system  for  imposing  adminis- 
trative sanctions  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  guidelines  and  procedures  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  chapter:  and 

(4)  ensure  that  the  law  enforcement  activities  and 
other  functions  of  the  FBI  are  properly  and  efficiently 
directed,  regulated,  coordinated,  and  administered. 

§ 532c.  General  powers  and  the  duties 

(a)  General  Authority.  - The  Director,  Associate 
Director,  an  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Assistant  Director 
Inspector,  and  Agent  of  the  FBI  may- 

(1)  carry  a firearm: 

(2)  investigate  a violation  of  a law  of  the  United  States 
or  any  other  matter  encompassed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter: 

(3)  execute  an  order,  warrant,  subpoena,  investigative 
demand,  or  other  process  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  for  arrest,  search,  or  seizure,  or  pro- 
duction of  evidence: 

(4)  make  an  arrest  without  a warrant  for  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  committed  in  his  presence,  or 
for  a felony  cogniz.able  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  committed  outside  his  presence  if  he  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has 
committed  or  is  committing  a felony-. 

(5)  offer  and  pay  a reward  for  services  or  information 
assisting  in  the  detection  or  investigation  of  thc.commis- 
sion  of  a violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  apprehension  of  an  offender:  and,  . 
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(6)  perform  any  other  lawful  duty  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  direct,  consistent  with  this  chapter. 

(b)  Procedures  for  Unforeseen  Emergencies.  - Ap- 
propriations for  the  FBI  are  available  for  expenses  of  un- 
foreseen emergencies  of  a confidential  character,  where 
appropriations  are  provided,  to  be  spent  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  shall  certify  the  amount 
spent  and  his  certification,  to  be  filed  in  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  is  a sufficient  voucher  for  the 
amount  therein  expressed  to  have  been  spent. 

Subchaptcr  111  — Criminal  Investigations 
§ 533.  Investigation  of  criminal  matters 

(a)  General  Authority  to  Investigate  - The  FBI  is 
authorized  to  make  inquiries  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a basis  for  investigation  and  to  conduct  investigations 
for  the  detection,  prevention,  and  prosecution  of  viola- 
tions of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  except 
violations  for  which  responsibility  is  by  law  assigned  sole- 
ly to  another  investigative  agency. 

(b)  Basis  for  Exercise  of  Authority.  - 

(1)  Investigation  of  general  crimes.  — The  FBI  is  autho- 
rized to  conduct  an  investigation  on  the  basis  of  facts  or 
circumstances  that  reasonably  indicate  that  a person  has 
engaged,  is  engaged,  or  will  engage  in  an  activity  in  viola- 
tion of  a criminal  law  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Investigation  of  criminal  enterprise  engaged  in 
racketeering  activity.  — The  FBI  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  on  the  basis  of  facts  or  circumstan- 
ces that  reasonably  indicate  that  two  or  more  persons  are 
engaged  in  a continuing  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  monetary  or  commercial  gains  or  profits  wholly 
or  in  part  through  racketeering  activity. 

(3)  Investigation  of  criminal  enterprise  engaged  in  ter- 
rorist activities  — The  FBI  is  authorized  to  conduct  an 
investigation  on  the  basis  of  facts  or  circumstances  that 
reasonably  indicate  that  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged 
in  a continuing  enterprise  — 

(A)  for  the  purpose  of  - 

(i)  intimidating  or  coercing  the  civil  population  or  any 
segment  thereof: 

(ii)  influencing  or  retaliating  against  the  policies  or 
actions  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  of  any  foreign 
state,  by  intimidation  or  coercion:  or 

(iii)  influencing  or  retaliating  against  the  trade  or  eco- 
nomic policies  or  actions  of  a corporation  or  other  entity 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  by  intimidation  or  coer- 
cion: and 

(B)  such  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  wholly  or  in 
part  through  — 

(i)  terrorist  activity  in  violation  of  a criminal  law  of  the 
United  States: 

(ii)  a pattern  of  terrorist  activity  in  violation  of  the 
criminal  law  of  a State-,  or 

(iii)  terrorist  activity  by  an  enterprise  who  member- 
ship is  based  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  United  States  that  — 

(I)  occurs  totally  outside  the  United  States  or  trans- 
cends a national  boundary  in  terms  of  the  means  by  which 
the  terrorist  activity  is  accomplished,  the  persons  the  ter- 
rorist activity  appears  intended  to  coerce  or  intimidate,  or 
the  locale  in  which  the  perpetrators  operate  or  seek  asy- 
lum: and 

<ll)  would  constitute  a criminal  violation  if  committed 
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within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  any  State. 

§ 533a.  Attorney  General  guidelines  for  investigation  of 
criminal  matters 

(a)  Promulgation  of  Guidelines.  — The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  soon  as  feasible  after  enactment  of  this  chapter, 
shall  promulgate  guidelines  for  inquiries  and  investigations 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  533,  that  embody  the 
principles  that  — 

(1)  each  investigation  shall  focus  on  criminal  activity 
for  the  purposes  of  detection,  prevention,  and  prosecution 
of  crime: 

(2)  each  investigation  shall  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  facts  or  circumstances  that  can  be  reviewed  and  evalu- 
ated; and 

(3)  the  scope  and  intensity  of  each  investigation  shall 
be  determined  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  information 
on  which  the  investigation  is  based. 

(b)  Review  of  investigation  of  terrorist  activity.  - The 
Department  of  Justice  shall  be  advised  of  all  investigations 
initiated  pursuant  to  section  533(b)  (3).  If  any  such  in- 
vestigation continues  beyond  one  year  it  shall  be  reviewed 
at  least  annually  by  the  Director  and  a report  of  such  re- 
view shall  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee. 

§ 533b.  Restrictions  on  certain  investigative  techniques 

(a)  General  Restrictions.  - The  investigative  techniques 
described  in  this  section  shall  be  used  only  as  permitted 
by  this  chapter  and  by  guidelines  established  by  the 
Attorney  General.  These  guidelines  shall  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  and  personal  privacy,  and  shall  ensure 
that  — 

(1)  investigations  arc  conducted  with  minimal  intrusion 
consistent  with  the  need  to  collect  information  or  evi- 
dence in  a timely,  effective  manner; 

(2)  as  the  likelihood  for  intrusion  into  privacy  increases 
through  the  specific  use  of  techniques,  more  formalized 
and  higher  level  authorization  and  review  procedures  are 
required;  and 

(3)  information  obtained  in  the  course  of  an  investiga- 
tion is  used  only  for  lawful  governmental  puposcs. 

(b)  Informants  and  Undercover  Agents.  - The  FBI  is 
authorized  to  use  informants  and  undercover  agents  sub- 
ject to  the  following  restrictions.- 

(1)  An  informant  may  be  requested  to  collect  informa- 
tion about  an  identifiable  person  on  a continuing  basis  in 
a criminal  investigation  when  a supervisory  FBI  official 
makes  a written  finding  that  the  informant  appears  suit- 
able for  such  use  and  that  the  information  likely  to  be 
obtained  is  pertinent  to  and  within  the  scope  of  investiga- 
tive activity  authorized  by  this  chapter.  Such  finding  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  applicable  guidelines  and  shall 
be  reviewed  periodically  by  the  Director  or  his  designee. 

(2)  (A)  The  FBI  shall  advise  each  informant  approved 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  that  he  is  neither  an  agent  nor 
employee  of  the  FBI  and  that  his  relationship  with  the 
FBI  will  not  protect  him  from  anrst  or  prosecution  for 
any  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law,  and  that  the 
FBI  will  not  sanction  his  participation  in  criminal  activity 
except  insofar  as  a supervisory  FBI  or  Justice  Department 
official  determines  pursuant  to  clause  (B)  that  his  partici- 
pation in  criminal  activity  is  justified.  Each  informant 
shall  be  advised  that  in  carrying  out  his  assignments  he 
shall  not  participate  in  crimes  of  violence,  use  unlawful 
techniques  to  obtain  information  for  the  FBI.  or  initiate 
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a plan  to  commit  criminal  acts. 

(B)  In  making  the  determination  that  participation  is 
justified,  the  official  shall  determine  in  writing  that  the 
conduct  is  necessary  to  obtain  information  or  evidence  for 
prosecutive  purposes  or  to  prevent  or  avoid  death  or  seri- 
ous bodily  injury  and  that  this  need  outweighs  the  serious- 
ness of  the  conduct  involved,  except  that  the  use  of  un- 
lawful techniques  to  collect  information  or  initiation  of  a 
plan  to  commit  criminal  acts  shall  not  be  permitted.  The 
Director  or  his  designee  shall  at  least  annually  review  the 
determinations  made  under  the  subsection. 

(3)  The  FBI  may  request  any  person  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  legal  privilege  of  confidentiality,  including  a 
licensed  physician,  a person  who  is  admitted  to  practice 
in  a court  of  a State  as  an  attorney,  a practicing  clergy- 
man. or  a member  of  the  news  media,  to  collect  informa- 
tion as  an  informant  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  - 

(A)  expressly  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Director 
or  a designated  senior  official  of  the  FBI; 

(B)  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  is  promptly 
notified  of  the  authorization  in  writing  or  an  oral  notifica- 
tion is  promptly  confirmed  in  writing-,  and 

(C)  the  person  is  advised  that  in  seeking  information 
from  him,  the  FBI  is  not  requesting  the  person  to  breach 
any  legal  obligation  of  confidentiality  which  such  person 
may  be  under. 

(4) (A)  The  FBI  shall  conduct  preliminary  inquiries 
concerning  any  person  who  is  being  considered  for  use  as 
an  informant  under  this  subsection  or  who  may  be  re- 
quested to  provide  operational  assistance  to  the  FBI  in 
order  to  determine  such  person’s  suitability  for  such  as- 
signment or  assistance,  if  such  collection  docs  not  involve 
the  use  of  any  investigative  technique  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d),  (e),  (f)  or  (g). 

(B)  The  FBI  shall  determine  in  a timely  manner  whe- 
ther such  person  will  be  used  as  an  informant  or  requested 
to  provide  operational  assistance  to  the  FBI.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  such  person  will  not  be  used  in  such  manner, 
any  information  collected  under  subparagraph  (A)  with- 
out the  consent  of  such  person  shall  be  promptly  des- 
troyed unless  it  is  or  may  become  pertinent  to  an  investi- 
gation authorized  by  this  chapter  or  the  person  is  a poten- 
tial witness  in  a criminal  prosecution. 

(5)(a)  Undercover  Agents  shall  be  assigned  only  for 
investigations  authorized  by  section  533  of  this  chapter. 
Each  undercover  operation  shall  be  approved  by  an  ap- 
propriate supervisory  official  of  the  FBI.  In  carrying  out 
an  undercover  assignment,  each  FBI  employee  used  as  an 
undercover  agent  is  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  chap- 
ter and  other  laws,  procedures,  and  guidelines  governing 
the  conduct  of  FBI  agents.  In  carrying  out  his  assignment 
no  undercover  agent  shall  participate  in  any  activity  pro- 
scribed by  Federal.  State  or  local  law  except  - 

(i)  to  obtain  information  or  evidence  necessary  for 
paramount  prosecutive  purposes; 

(ii)  to  establish  and  maintain  credibility  or  cover  with 
persons  associated  with  the  criminal  activity  under  inves- 
tigation-, or 

(iii)  to  prevent  or  avoid  death  or  serious  bodily  injury 
or  danger  thereof  to  himself  or  another. 

(B)  A written  report  of  such  participation  shall  be 
made  to  an  appropriate  supervisory-  official  of  the  FBI  and 
specific  approval  obtained  if  the  agent  is  to  participate  in 
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Director  that  such  infiltration  ...  is  necessary.’ 
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a serious  criminal  act  that  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
undercover  operation  or  was  not  authorized  at  the  time 
the  operation  was  approved. 

(C)  The  exceptions  established  in  clauses  (i),  (ii)  and 
(iii)  may  not  under  any  circumstances  authorize  an  un- 
dercover agent  to  use  investigative  techniques  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  obtain  information, 
or  evidence  or  to  initiate  a plan  to  commit  criminal  acts. 

(6)  The  FBI  may  use  an  informant  or  undercover  agent 
to  infiltrate  a group  under  investigation  or  may  recruit  a 
person  from  within  such  a group  as  an  informant.  If  the 
group  is  under  investigation  pursuant  to  section  533(b) 

(3),  a senior  official  of  the  FBI  shall  make  a written  find- 
ing to  the  Director  that  such  infiltration  or  recruitment 
is  necessary  and  meets  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
and  applicable  procedures  and  guidelines.  The  finding 
shall  include  a statement  of  means  reasonably  designed  to 
minimize  the  acquisition,  retention,  and  disemination  of 
information  that  does  not  relate  to  the  matter  under  in- 
vestigation or  to  any  other  investigative  activity  autho- 
rized by  this  chapter. 

(7)  Evidence  of  violations  of  criminal  law  by  an  in- 
formant contrary  to  the  instructions  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  which  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  FBI  shall  be 
promptly  reported  in  writing  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
if  it  involves  a Federal  offense,  or  disclosed  to  the  appro- 
priate investigative  or  prosecutive  authorities  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  having  jurisdiction  unless  the  At- 
torney General  or  his  designee  approves  nondisclosure. 
Evidence  of  violations  of  the  criminal  law  by  an  under- 
cover agent  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5) 
which  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  FBI  shall  be  prompt- 
ly reported  in  writing  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(c)  Physical  Surveillance.  - The  FBI  may  direct  phy- 
sical surveillance  against  an  identifiable  individual  only  for 
the  purpose  of  and  within  the  scope  of  investigative  ac- 
tivity authorized  by  this  chapter. 

(d)  Mail  Surveillance.  - A mail  opening  may  be  autho- 
rized only  pursuant  to  applicable  statutes.  A mail  opening 
or  mail  cover  may  be  conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
FBI  only  pursuant  to  United  States  Postal  Service  regula- 
tions. 

(e)  Electronic  Surveillance.  - The  FBI  may  conduct 
electronic  surveillance  only  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law. 

(0  Access  to  Third  Party  Record.  - 

(1)  The  FBI  may  have  access  to,  or  obtain  copies  of 
records  identifiable  to  an  individual,  if  the  records  are  toll 
records  from  a communictions  common  earner,  or  insur- 
ance records  from  a licensed  insurance  earned,  agent, 
or  broker,  or  records  from  a credit  institution  not  other- 
wise encompassed  by  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act 
of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3401)  or  may  have  access  to  informa- 
tion contained  in  such  records,  only  if  the  records  arc  rea- 
sonably described  and  — 

(A)  the  individual  with  whom  the  records  are  identifi- 
able authorized  the  disclosure; 

(B)  the  records  are  disclosed  in  response  to  an  investi- 
gative demand  that  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph 

(4);  and 

(C)  the  records  arc  disclosed  in  response  to  a judicial 
subpoena,  or  to  a court  order  issued  in  connection  with 
proceedings  before  a grand  jury. 

(2)  The  FBI  may  issue  an  investigative  demand  for  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  a ‘financial  institution,'  as  defined  in 
section  1101  of  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of 
1978  (12  U.S.C.  3401),  which  shall  be  used  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  1105  of  that  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  3405).  and  guidelines  established  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

(3)  The  FBI  may  issue  an  investigative  demand  to  ob- 
tain records  described  in  paragraph  (1)  pursuant  to  an 
investigative  demand  if  — 

(A)  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  records  sought 
are  relevant  to  an  investigation  conducted  pusuant  to  sec- 
tion 533; 

(B)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5).  a copy  of  the 
investigative  demand  has  been  served  upon  the  individual 
whose  records  arc  sought  or  mailed  to  his  last  known  ad- 
dress on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the  demand  was 
served  on  the  institution  holding  the  records  together  with 
a notice  that  states  with  reasonable  specificity  the  nature 


of  the  investigation. 

(4)  An  investigative  demand  shall  not  — 

(A)  contain  any  requirement  which  would  be  unreason- 
able if  contained  in  a subpoena  duces  tecum  issued  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States  in  aid  of  a grand  jury  investiga- 
tion; or 

(B)  require  the  production  of  a record  that  would  be 
privileged  from  disclosure  if  demanded  by  a subpoena 
duces  tecum  issued  by  a court  of  the  United  States  in 
aid  of  a grand  jury  investigation. 

(5)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  may  delay 
the  notice  required  under  paragraph  (3)(B)  for  one  or 
more  successive  periods,  not  to  exceed  90  days  each,  if  he 
makes  a written  finding  that  - 

(A)  the  investigation  being  conducted  is  within  the 
lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  FBI; 

(B)  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  records  sought 
are  relevant  to  a lawful  investigation  pursuant  to  section 
533; and 

(C)  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  notice  will  re- 
sult in  — 

(i)  endangering  the  life  or  physical  safety  of  any  per- 
son; 

(ii)  fight  from  prosecution; 

(iii)  destruction  of  or  tampering  with  evidence; 

(iv)  intimidation  of  a potential  witness;  or 

(v)  otherwise  seriously  jeopardizing  an  investigation  or 
unduly  delaying  a trial  or  ongoing  official  proceediing  to 
the  same  extent  as  would  a circumstance  described  in 
clause  (i),  (ii),  (iii),  or  (iv). 

A request  for  delay  and  any  written  findings  made 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  shall  be  made 
with  reasonable  specificity. 

(6)  Any  person  who  is  the  subject  of  a record  who  re- 
ceives notice  of  an  investigative  demand  may,  within  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  service  or  fourteen  days  from  the 
date  of  mailing  of  that  notice,  challenge  the  issuance  of 
the  demand  before  a United  States  magistrate  on  the 
grounds  that  the  records  are  not  relevant  to  a lawful  inves- 
tigation or  on  any  other  legal  basis  for  objecting  to  the 
release  of  the  records. 

(7)  A custodian  upon  whom  an  investigative  demand 
has  been  duly  served  shall  make  the  records  available  to 
the  FBI  for  inspection  and  copying  or  reproduction  at  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  recipient  of  the  demand 
or  the  location  of  the  records,  or  at  such  other  place 
as  the  demand  shall  specify,  on  the  return  date  specified. 

If  the  demand  contains  the  finding  described  in  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  he  shall  take  reasonable  steps  to 
prevent  disclosure  to  the  subject  of  the  material  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  demand  or  compliance  therewith. 

(8)  The  Attorney  General  or  an  attorney  for  the 
government  may  file  with  the  United  States  Magistrat  for 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  custodian  resides,  is 
found,  or  transacts  business,  a position  for  an  order 
enforcing  the  demand.  The  United  States  magistrate  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  such  petitions  and 
enter  appropriate  orders,  and  no  appeal  shall  lie  from 
such  decision  or  order. 

(9)  No  cause  of  action  shall  lie  in  any  court  against  any 
person,  corporation,  partnership,  association  or  other  en- 
tity, or  against  the  officers,  or  employees  of  such  an  enti- 
ty, by  reason  of  good-faith  reliance  upon  an  investigative 
demand  issued  by  the  FBI  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(10)  The  notice  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)(B)  shall 
not  apply  when  the  FBI  is  seeking  only  the  name,  address, 
account  number,  or  type  of  account  of  any  individual  or 
ascertainable  group  of  individuals  associated  with  toll 
records,  or  insurance  records. 

(11)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  apply  when  re- 
cords are  sought  by  the  FBI  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure or  comparable  rules  of  other  courts  in  connection 
with  litigation  to  which  the  Government  and  the  person 
whose  records  are  sought  arc  parties. 

(g)  Access  to  Tax  Information.  — The  FBI  may  obtain 
access  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  to  a return,  return  informa- 
tion, or  taxpayer  return  information  as  defined  in  section 
6103  (b)  (1)  (2).  and  (3),  respectively,  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6103(b)(1).  (b)(2). 
and  (b)(3))  only  in  accordance  with  the  confidentiality 
and  disclosure  provisions  of  section  6103  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C  6103),  and  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder. 

(h)  Other  Sensitive  Investigative  Techniques.  - The 
FBI  may  use  other  sensitive  investigative  tcchniqcs,  such 
as  trash  covers,  pen  registers,  consensual  monitoring,  elec- 
tronic location  detectors,  covert  photographic  surveil- 
lance, and  pretext  interviews  only  in  the  courts  of  a law- 
ful investigation  conducted  pursuant  to  section  53  3. 

§ 533c.  Retention,  dissemination,  and  destruction  of 
information 

(a)  Retention  of  Information  - The  FBI  may  retain 
information  collected  pursuant  to  this  chapter  if  it  is  rele- 
vant to  an  investigation  or  pertinent  to  and  within  the 
scope  of  an  authorized  law  enforcement  activity  or  other 
responsibility  of  the  FBI  conferred  by  this  chapter. 

(b)  Dissemination  of  Information.  - The  FBI,  pursuant 
to  guidelines  established  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sections  5 52  and  552a 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  may  disseminate  informa- 
tion obtained  during  an  investigation  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  533  to  another  Federal  agency  or  to  a State  or 
local  criminal  justice  agency  if  such  information  - 

(1)  falls  within  the  investigative  jurisdiction  or  litigative 
responsibility  of  the  agency; 

(2)  may  assist  in  preventing  a crime  or  the  use  of  vio- 
lence or  any  other  conduct  dangerous  to  human  life; 

(3)  reflects  on  the  intergrity  of  a member  of  a criminal 
justice  agency-, 

(4)  is  required  to  be  disseminated  to  a Federal  agency 
pursuant  to  Executive-Order  No.  10450,  as  amended, 
dated  April  27,  1953,  or  any  other  law. 

(c)  Destruction  of  Information.  — The  FBI  shall  des- 
troy records  compiled  in  connection  with  an  investigation 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  533  or  deposit  them  in  the 
Archives  of  the  United  States  for  historic  preservation 
pursuant  to  section  2103  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
ten  years  after  the  termination  of  the  investigation  if  there 
is  no  prosecution  or  ten  years  after  termination  of  pro- 
secution unless  — 

(1)  retention  of  the  record  is  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  pending  or  anticipated  litigation; 

(2)  the  record  is  the  subject  of  a pending  request  for 
access  under  a provision  of  section  552  or  552a  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  retention  of  the  record  is  required  by  chapter 
119  of  title  18,  Unites  States  Code;  or 

(4)  the  Director  approves  retention  of  all  or  a portion 
of  the  records  for  a period  necessary'  for  (i)  investigative 
reference,  (ii)  training,  or  (iii)  administrative  purposes. 

Subchapter  IV  — Undercover  Operations 
§ 534.  Authorization  of  undercover  operations 

(a)  Undercover  Operations  Generally.  - The  FBI  is 
authorized  to  conduct  undercover  operations  pursuant  to 
guidelines  established  by  the  Attorney  General  when  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  section 
53  3.  If  it  is  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  under- 
cover operations,  the  FBI  may  - 

(1)  procure  or  lease  property,  supplies,  services,  equip- 
ment, buildings  or  facilities,  or  construct  or  alter  buildings 
or  facilities  or  contract  for  construction  or  alteration  of 
buildings  or  facilities  in  any  State,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  without  regard  to  provisions  relating  to  con- 
tract clauses,  contract  procedures,  lease  and  alteration 
restrictions,  or  other  provisions  regulating  procurement 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  establish,  furnish,  and  maintain  secure  cover  for 
FBI  personnel  or  informants,  by  making  false  representa- 
tions to  third  parties,  and  be  concealing  the  Government 
involvement  in  the  operation; 

(3)  establish  and  operate  proprietaries; 

(4)  use  proceeds  generated  by  a proprietary  or  other 
undercover  operation  to  offset  necessary  and  reasonable 
expenses  of  that  proprietary  or  other  undercover  opera- 
tion, if  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  is  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts-, 

(5)  deposit  appropriated  funds  and  proceeds  of  an  un- 
dercover operation  in  banks  or  other  financial  institutions; 
and 

(6)  engage  the  services  of  cooperative  individuals  or 
entities  in  aid  of  undercover  operations,  and  reimburse 

Continued  on  Page  9 
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those  individuals  or  entities  for  their  services  or  losses  in- 
curred as  a result  of  such  operations,  if  any  such  assump- 
tion of  liability  for  losses  is  specifically  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  before 
any  representations  are  made  relating  thereto,  except  in 
exigent  circumstances. 

(b)  Proprietaries.  - 

(1)  The  FBI  may  operate  a proprietary  established 
under  this  section  on  a commercial  basis  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  maintain  its  cover  or  effectiveness. 

(2)  Whenever  a proprietary  with  a net  value  over 
$50,000  is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  the  FBI,  as  much  in  advance  as  the  Director  or  his 
designee  shall  determine  is  practicable,  shall  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  after  obligations  are  met,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

(c)  Continuation  of  Authority.  - The  authority  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  exercised  notwith- 
standing any  contrary  provision  of  law  generally  applic- 
able to  Federal  Government  agencies  and  shall  not  be 
modified,  limited,  suspended,  expanded  or  superseded  by 
any  provision  enacted  after  the  effective  date  of  this  chap- 
ter unless  the  subsequent  provision  expressly  cites  an  in- 
tent to  modify,  limit,  expand,  or  suspend  this  section. 

Subchap  ter  V - Civil  and  Other  Investigations 
§ 53  5.  Investigation  of  civil  matters 

The  FBI  is  authorized  to  conduct  investigations  of 
matters  within  the  civil  enforcement  or  litigation  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Attorney  General,  including  the  responsibi- 
lities described  in  sections  514  through  520  of  this  title, 
upon  request  of  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee. 

§ 535a.  Collection  of  information  on  civil  disorders  and 
public  demonstrations  requiring  Federal  assistance 

(a)  Authorization  Pursuant  to  Guidelines.  — The  FBI 
is  authorized,  pursuant  to  guidelines  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  collect  information  and  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  - 

(1)  concerning  an  actual  or  threatened  civil  disorder 
that  may  require  the  presence  of  Federal  troops  or  United 
States  marshals  to  enforce  Federal  law  or  Federal  court 
orders  or  that  may  result  in  a request  for  Federal  assist- 
ance by  State  governmental  authorities  under  section  3 31 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code-,  or 

(2)  relating  to  a peaceful  public  demonstration  that  is 
likely  to  require  the  Federal  Government  to  take  action  to 
provide  assistance  or  facilitate  the  demonstration  or  to 
provide  public  health  and  safety  measures  with  respect 
thereto. 

(b)  Approval  of  Attorney  General.  - No  information 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  col- 
lected without  the  specific  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  or-his  designee. 

(c)  Limitations.  - The  FBI  shall  limit  its  collection  of 
information  under  subsection  (a)  to  information  that  will 
assist  the  Attorney  General  in  determining  whether  the 
use  of  Federal  troops  or  other  Federal  assistance  is  re- 
quired. 

(d)  Issuance  of  Guidelines.  - Th''  Attorney  General 
shall  issue  guidelines  designed  to  insure  that  — 

(1)  investigative  techniques  used  for  collection  of  in- 
formation under  subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  be  limited  insofar 
as  is  practicable  to  collection  of  publicly  available  inform- 
ation and  shall  not  include  those  techniques  described  in 
subsections  (d)  through  (g)  of  section  53  3b,  except  in 
exigent  circustances  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Attor- 
ney General; 

(2)  investigative  techniques  used  for  collection  of  in- 
formation under  the  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  limited 
insofar  as  is  practicable  to  collection  of  publicly  available 
information,  but  in  no  event  shall  include  those  techni- 
ques described  in  subsections  (d)  through  (g)  of  section 
533b,  or  the  use  of  an  informant  or  undercover  agent  to 
infiltrate  a group  or  the  recruitment  of  a person  within 
such  group  as  an  informant;  and 

(3)  information  collected  is  stored  in  such  a way  as  to 
minimize  retrievability  of  information  about  an  identifi- 
able person  unless  that  person  is  the  subject  of  an  on- 
going lawful  investigation  authorized  by  this  chapter  at 


the  time  of  collection  . 

§ 535b.  Background  investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  appointees,  applicants,  and  employees 

(a)  Written  Request  for  Appointees.  - The  FBI,  upon 
written  request  of  the  President  or  a President-elect  or  an 
official  designed  in  writing  by  the  President  or  an  indivi- 
dual designated  in  writing  by  a President-elect,  is  autho- 
rized to  conduct  an  investigation  of  an  individual  who  has 
consented  to  be  considered  for  - 

(1)  nomination  to  an  office  requiring  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  or 

(2)  appointment  to  a position  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  that  the  requesting  individual  certifies 
will  require  access  to  classified  information. 

(b)  Other  Circumstances  for  Investigations.  - The  FBI 
may  conduct  an  investigation  of  an  individual  who  has  — 

(1)  consented  to  be  considered  for  nomination  by  the 
President  as  a justice  or  judge-, 

(2)  applied  for  employment  in  the  FBI  or  a position  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  as  requiring  such  an  investigation. 

(3)  applied  for  a Presidential  reprieve  or  pardon  , or 

(4)  been  designated  by  the  Attorney  General  as  requir- 
ing access  to  classified  information. 

(c)  Access  to  Classified  Information,  - Upon  written 
request  and  if  the  individual  consents  to  the  investigation, 
and  the  official  requesting  the  investigation  certifies 
that  the  position  is  one  requiring  access  to  classified  in- 
formation, the  FBI  may  conduct  an  investigation  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  of  an  individual  who  has  applied  for 
or  occupies  a position  on  the  staff  of  - 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or  House  or  Represen- 
tatives. 

(5)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  or 

(6)  the  Majority  or  Minority  Leader  of  either  House. 

(d)  Appointments  in  United  States  Courts.  - Upon 
written  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  or  his  designee,  the  FBI 
may  conduct  a background  investigation,  on  a reimburs- 
able basis,  of  an  individual  who  has  consented  to  be  con- 
sidered for  appointment  as  a United  States  magistrate, 
bankruptcy  judge,  or  special  prosecutor  considered  for 
appointment  pursuant  to  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978. 

§ 535c.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  assistance  in 
background  inquiries  by  other  Federal  agencies 

The  FBI  is  authorized  to  provide  relevant  information 
from  its  files,  including  fingerprint  files,  to  a requesting 
Federal  agency  if  the  agency  is  authorized  to  make  in- 
quiry concerning  or  conduct  a background  investigation 
of  — 

(1)  an  applicant  for  employment  by  or  an  employee 

of  — 

(A)  an  agency;  or 

(B)  a contractor  or  prospective  contractor  for  an 
agency; 

(2)  a contractor  or  prospective  contractor  for  an  agen- 
cy; 

(3)  a person  who  requires  access  to  information  classi- 
fied in  the  interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States; 

(4)  an  individual  who  has  access  to  a person  or  premi- 
ses within  the  protective  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  if  the  requesting  agency  is  the  United 
States  Secret  Service-, 

(5)  an  applicant  for  a Federal  grant  or  loan,  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee-, 
or 

(6)  a person  requiring  access  to  a Federal  computer  sys- 
tem or  data  in  that  system  who  is  subject  to  investigation 
and  determination  of  clearance. 

§ 535d.  Special  service  functions 

In  addition  to  other  duties  and  responsibilities  defined 
in  this  chapter,  the  FBI  may  - 

(1)  provide  investigative  assistance,  including  personnel 
and  support  staff,  to  those  committees  of  the  Congress 
for  which  it  is  authorized  to  conduct  background  investi- 
gation of  staff  members,  on  a temporary  and  reimbursable 
basis.  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  requests,  and  the 
Attorncv  General  or  his  designee  approves,  the  provision, 

(2)  provide  investigative  assistance  and  technical 
services  to  the  Office  of  Professional  Responsibility  and 


other  components  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  autho- 
rized by  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee,  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  within  the  responsibilities  conferred  by 
law  upon  the  Attorney  General; 

(3)  provide  investigative  assistance  to  a Federal  grand 
jury  on  matters  within  FBI  jurisdiction,  upon  request  of 
'an  attorney  for  the  United  States-, 

(4)  Provide  investigative  assistance  to  other  Federal, 

State,  or  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  criminal  in- 
vestigations when  requested  by  the  heads  of  such  agencies 
if  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  finds  that  such 
assistance  is  necessary  and  would  serve  a substantial 
Federal  interest-,  and 

(5)  provide  protective  services  as  authorized  by  the  At 

torney  General  or  his  designee  in  connection  with  matters  * 
within  the  responsibilities  conferred  by  law  upon  the  3 
Attorney  General.  q" 

© 

Subchaptcr  VI  — Law  Enforcement  Support 

Functions  ^3 

>© 

§ 536.  Education,  training  and  research 
The  FBI  is  authorized  to  - 

(1)  establish,  conduct,  or  assist  in  conducting  programs 
to  provide  education  and  training  for  its  employees  and 
for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  personnel  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  State,  or  local  agencies,  and  for- 
eign governments  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(2)  conduct  or  contract  for  research  and  development 
of  new  or  improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  improve  and  strengthen  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  and  to  procure  such 
systems,  equipment,  necessary  information  and  material, 
including  technical  systems  and  devices  for  its  authorized 
law  enforcement  functions  under  sections  533,  533b, 
533c,  534,  and  535c  of  this  chapter. 

S 5 36a  Foreign  Liaison 

The  FBI  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  liaison 
with,  and  to  provide  mutual  assistance  to  a foreign  law  en- 
forcement agency,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  in  accordance  with  guidelines  established  by 
the  Attorney  General  by— 

(1)  stationing  FBI  liaison  personnel  abroad,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
State; 

(2)  directing  an  inquiry  to  a foreign  law  enforcement 
agency  in  connection  with  a criminal  or  background  inves- 
tigation being  conducted  by  the  FBI  or  by  another  Fed- 
eral agency  that  requests  the  FBI  to  make  the  inquiry  and 
directing  the  response  to  the  requesting  agency; 

(3)  directing  an  inquiry  to  a foreign  law  enforcement 
agency  in  connection  with  a criminal  investigation  being 
conducted  by  a State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency 
that  requests  the  FBI  to  make  the  inquiry  and  directing 
the  response  to  the  requesting  agency  . 

(4)  making  a preliminary  inquiry  or  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation within  the  United  States,  at  the  request  of  a 
foreign  law  enforcement  agency,  to  locate  a fugitive  or 
obtain  information  required  in  connection  with  a criminal 
investigation  being  conducted  by  the  foreign  agency  and 
furnishing  the  results  to  the  requesting  agency,  except 
that  the  FBI  may  not  conduct  investigations  of  matters 
that  would  not  be  crimes  if  occurring  in  the  United  States 
and  may  use  sensitive  techniques  only  as  authorized  by 
section  533b,  and  all  such  activities  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Director  or  his  designee, 

(5)  exchanging  criminal  investigative,  scientific,  and 
technical  information  from  its  files  with  law  enforcement 
and  security  agencies  of  foreign  governments  that  arc  con- 
ducting criminal  investigations  for  which  such  information 
is  requested;  and 

(6)  furnishing  assistance  in  background  investigations 
at  the  request  of  a foreign  law  enforcement  or  security 
agency,  except  that  such  assistance  shall  be  undertaken 
only  upon  assurance  of  the  requesting  agency  that  the  in- 
vestigation is  for  official  purposes  relating  to  government 
employment,  security  clearance,  licensing,  visas  or  immi- 
gration and  that  the  individual  involved  has  consented  to 
such  investigation. 

5536b.  Technical  assistance 

The  FBI  is  authorized  to- 

(1)  provide  identification  assistance  for  humanitarian 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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purposes,  including  disasters  and  missing  person  cases,  at 
the  request  of  another  Federal  agency  ora  foreign,  State, 
or  local  governmental  agency; 

(2)  provide  laboratory,  identification,  technical  and  sci- 
entific assistance  in  connection  with  — 

(A)  an  investigation  being  conducted  by  a Federal 
agency  that  requests  such  assistance;  and 

(B)  a criminal  investigation  being  conducted  by  a State 
or  local  law  enforcement  agency  that  requests  such  assis- 
tance; 

(3)  provide  expert  testimony  in  Federal,  State,  local  or 
foreign  proceedings  in  connection  with  assistance  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b); 

(4)  provide  technical  examinations  to  detect  clandes- 
tine surveillance  devices,  upon  jrequest  of  a Federal  agen- 
cy, a committee  of  the  Congress,  or  a court  of  the  United 
States-,  and 

(5)  provide  scientific  or  technical  analyses  of  materials 
of  historic  significance  upon  request  of  a Federal,  State, 
or  local  agency. 

§536c.  Cooperation  with  the  Secret  Service 

Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  FBI 
is  authorized  to  provide  personnel,  informational,  investi- 
gative, and  technical  assistance  to  the  United  States  Secret 
Service  in  connection  with  its  protective  responsibilities. 
The  FBI  may  conduct  investigations  at  the  request  of  the 
Secret  Service  provided  the  requirements  of  section  533 
are  met. 

§536d.  Identification,  criminal  history,  and  other  records; 
exchange  for  criminal  justice  purposes 

(a)  Civil  and  Criminal  Records.— The  FBI  is  authorized 
to  acquire,  collect,  classify  and  preserve - 

(1)  civil  fingerprint  records,  including  those  voluntarily 
submitted  to  it; 

(2)  criminal  fingerprint  records  and  criminal  history  in- 
formation; 

(3)  records  concerning  fugitives  for  whom  arrest  war- 
rants are  outstanding; 

(4)  records  relating  to  stolen  property-, 

(5)  records  and  related  information  concerning  missing 
persons-, 

(6)  other  records  relating  to  crime,  including  statistics, 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee. 

(b)  Exchange  of  Record.—  The  FBI  is  authorized  to  ex- 
change information  described  in  subsection  (a)  with— 

(1)  a criminal  justice  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(2)  a foreign  law  enforcement  or  security  agency; 

(3)  a State  or  local  criminal  justice  agency-, 

(4)  a law  enforcement  organization  authorized  by  State 
statute  to  investigate  crimes  or  apprehend  criminals  on  in- 
terstate common  carriers-,  and 

(5)  a State  or  local  law  enforcement  or  criminal  justice 
agency  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  law  en- 
forcement or  criminal  justice  personnel. 

§536c.  Identification,  criminal  history,  and  other  records; 
exchange  for  employment  or  licensing  purposes 

(a)  Exchange  of  Certain  Criminal  Records  — Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b),  the  FBI  is  authorized  to  ex- 
change criminal  fingerprint  records  and  criminal  history 
information  with— 

(1)  a Federal  agency  that  has  responsibility  for  the 
licensing  or  registration  of  individuals  or  businesses,  or  for 
the  administration  of  visa,  immigration,  or  passport  laws; 

(2)  a federally  chartered  or  insured  financial  institu- 
tion; 


(3)  an  organization  that  is  required  by  section  17(a)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78q(f)  ), 
to  exchange  such  records; 

(4)  a State  or  local  agency  authorized  by  State  statute 
to  obtain  such  information  for  employment  or  licensing 
purposes,  if  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  has  ap- 
proved exchange  under  the  statute;  and 

(5)  a foreign  government  for  the  administration  of  visa, 
immigration,  and  passport  laws. 

(b)  Time  Limitation.-  The  FBI  may  not  furnish  arrest 
data  more  than  one  year  old  under  this  section  or  section 
535c  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  disposition  data. 

§536f.  Retention  of  unsolicited  information 

Unsolicited  information  about  an  identifiable  person 
that'  docs  not  pertain  to  any  of  the  functions  or  respon- 
sibilities of  the  FBI,  as  defined  by  law,  may  be  retained 
only  for  the  limited  period  necessary  for  administrative 
processing,  as  authorized  by  guidelines  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

Subchapter  Vll  — Miscellaneous 
§537.  Civil  fines  and  penalties 

(a)  Violations  of  Charter.-  In  addition  to  any  disciplin- 
ary action  authorized  by  law,  the  Director  may  impose  a 
civil  penalty  up  to  $5,000  on  any  person  who,  while 
acting  as  an  employee  of  the  FBI,  intentionally  uses  any 
of  the  sensitive  investigative  techniques  described  in  sec- 
tion 533b  knowing  that  such  use  violated  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter.  The  penalty  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  penalty  which  may  be  prescribed  by  statute  or  regu- 
lation and  shall  be  imposed  in  a manner  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978. 
Recovery  of  a civil  penalty  against  a former  employee  for 
a violation  that  occurred  during  the  period  of  employ- 
ment shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
163  of  this  title. 

(b)  Improper  Dissemination  of  Records.—  The  FBI 
may  modify,  suspend  or  cancel  the  exchange  of  crime  rec- 
ord information  if  the  Federal,  foreign.  State  or  local 
agency  or  private  organization  receiving  such  information 
disseminates  it  outside  the  receiving  agency  or  organiza- 
tion or  a related  agency  or  organization  in  violation  of 
guidelines  established  by  the  Attorney  General. 

§5 37a.  Civil  remedies;  non-litigability  of  guidelines  and 
procedures 

(a)  No  Civil  Cause  of  Action  Against  United  States.— 
Nothing  in  this  chapter  creates  a civil  cause  of  action 
against  the  United  States  not  available  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  or  a civil  cause  of  action  against  any 
officet,  agent,  or  employee  or  former  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government  not  otherwise 
available  at  law. 

(b)  Effect  of  Failure  to  Follow  This  Chapter,  Guide- 
lines, or  Procedures.—  Nothing  in  this  chapter,  or  in  any 
guidelines  or  procedures  established  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter, creates  any  substantive  or  procedural  right  and  no 
court  has  jurisdiction  over  a claim  in  any  proceeding,  in- 
cluding a motion  to  quash  a subpoena,  suppress  evidence, 
or  dismiss  an  indictment,  based  solely  on  an  alleged  failure 
to  follow  a provision  of  this  chapter  or  of  guidelines  or 
procedures  established  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

§5 37b.  Protection  of  the  investigative  process 

(a)  Public  Disclosure  of  Guidelines.—  Any  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General  as  required  by  this 
chapter  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  unless  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  a particular  guideline  or 
portion  thereof  cannot  be  made  public  without  assisting  a 
criminal  to  avoid  detection,  compromising  investigations 
or  investigative  techniques,  or  otherwise  jeopardizing  the 


investigative  process,  in  which  case  the  guideline  or  por- 
tion thereof  shall  not  be  made  public  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  investigatory  record  for  the  purposes  of  section 
552(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Public  Disclosure  of  Procedures.—  Any  procedure 
established  by  the  Director  to  implement  the  require- 
ments of  this  chapter,  not  otherwise  exempt  under  section 
552(b)  of  that  title,  are  exempt  from  public  disclosure  if 
the  Director  determines  that  the  public  knowledge  of  such 
procedures  or  any  portion  thereof  would  assist  a criminal 
to  avoid  detection  or  would  compromise  sensitive  investi- 
gative techniques. 

§537c.  Congressional  oversight  and  accountability  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

(a)  Duties  of  the  Attorney  General.-  To  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  all  applicable  authorities  and  duties,  in- 
cluding those  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  the  Attorney  General  shall  — 

(1)  keep  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
informed  concerning  the  implementation  of  this  chapter; 
and 

(2)  provide  any  information  or  material  of  the  FBI 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  respective  chairmen 
of  those  Committees  and  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  Duties  of  the  Director.-  On  an  annual  basis,  the 
Director  shall  provide  the  following  information  to  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  investigations,  specified  by 
category,  conducted  in  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(2)  The  total  number  of  activities,  specified  by  cate- 
gory conducted  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  which 
under  this  chapter,  require  approval  of  the  Director  or  his 
designee  or  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee. 

(3)  Any  other  report  required  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  its  oversight  functions. 

(c)  Congressional  Review  of  Guidelines;  Nondisclosure 
of  Guidelines.—  As  soon  as  feasible  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  chapter,  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  their  review  and  comment  on  any 
guidelines  established  pursuant  to  section  53  3a,  533b, 
533c,  534,  535a,  535b,  536a  or  536f  of  this  chapter  and 
the  reasons  any  portions  thereof  should  not  be  publicly 
disclosed  under  section  537b. 

• • • 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  contains  sections  which  set 
up  a mechanism  for  the  periodic  review  of  the  guidelines 
by  the  Attorney  General,  which  further  establish  the  bu- 
reau's investigative  authority,  and  which  create  a frame- 
work that  gives  the  Attorney  General  full  responsibility 
for  FBI  investigations. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  language  is  technical  in 
nature,  one  passage  is  particularly  pertinent  in  light  of  the 
bureau's  recent  problems  concerning  the  care  and  feeding 
of  informants: 

"In  no  event  may  a court  order  an  attorney  for  the 
Government  or  any  other  official  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  disclose  the  identity  of  a confidential  informant 
or  information  which  would  reveal  such  identity,  except 
to  the  court  in  camera,  if  the  Attorney  General  has  made 
a determination  that  the  informant 's  identity  must  be  pro- 
tected.” 
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Burglary:  The  Victim  and  the  Public. 
By  Irvin  Waller  and  Norman  Okihiro. 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1978. 

The  crime  of  burglary  continues  to  re- 
ceive careful  scrutiny  not  only  from  police 
practitioners  but  from  an  ever  growing 
cadre  of  social  science  researchers  as  well. 
The  large  absolute  number  of  these  of- 
fenses in  any  jurisdiction,  the  relative  im- 
potence of  police  authorities  to  deal  with 
burglary  effectively  and  the  substantial 
level  of  citizen  fear  of  vitimization  probab- 
ly account  for  the  continuing  interest  in 
this  particular  offense.  As  the  most  recent 
chronicling  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  im- 
pact of  burglary,  Irvin  Waller  and  Norman 
Okihiro 's  Burglary:  The  Victim  and  the 
Public  provides  substantial  support  for  ear- 
lier studies  on  this  crime.  More  important- 
ly, it  builds  very  effectively  upon  the 
previous  independent  research  of  such 
scholars  as  Oscar  Newman,  Harry  Scarr  and 
Tom  Reppetto,  synthesizing  their  research 
and  finding  innovative  ways  of  exploring, 
and,  in  some  cases,  challenging  their 
conclusions. 

Burglary:  The  Victim  and  the  Public  is 
much  more  than  a standard  profile  of  the 
crime  of  burglary  with  attendant  statistics 
on  when,  where,  and  how.  It  is  a a skill- 
fully drawn  portrait  of  burglary  victims 
and  their  anger,  fear,  confusion,  helpless- 
ness. and  outrage  at  the  random  destruc- 
tion of  property  wich  may  accompany  the 
offense.  As  such,  it  provides  critical  in- 
sights to  those  who  are  charged  with 
developing  means  of  preventing  burglaries 
and  dealing  with  suspected  burglars  and 
their  victims. 

But  the  most  lasting  contribution  the 
authors  make  to  the  study  of  burglary  is  to 
provide  evidence,  however  preliminary, 
that  some  of  our  most  cherished  beliefs 
about  burglary  may  need  further  testing. 
Among  their  most  unexpected  findings 

NHTSA  sets 
standard  for 
breath  tests 

A performance  standard  for  devices 
used  by  police  to  obtain  breath  samples 
from  motorists  suspected  of  driving  under 
the  influence  will  be  published  in  an  up- 
coming report  from  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

The  standard,  which  was  developed  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards'  Law  En- 
forcement Standards  Laboratory,  states,  in 
part,  that  the  breath  testers  must  be  cap- 
able of  collecting  a deep  lung  sample  and 
be  able  to  store  the  air  for  extended 
periods  of  time  without  degradation. 

After  publication  of  the  standard,  the 
NHTSA  will  use  the  grading  device  as  the 
basis  for  establishing  a Qualified  Products 
List  that  state  and  local  governments  can 
use  in  selecting  and  purchasing  breath  al- 
cohol test  equipment. 

For  additional  information,  write:  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Commerce,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington.  DC.  20234. 


is  the  level  of  confrontation  found  in  bur- 
glary incidents.  According  to  the  authors. 
44  percent  of  their  sample  burglaries  oc- 
cured  when  "someone  was  at  home"  and 
21  percent  of  the  cases  involved  actual 
confrontation  (albeit  usually  verbal)  be- 
tween the  burglar  and  victim.  If  further 
study  supports  this  analysis,  an  important 
assumption  of  police  pratitioners  and  cri- 
minologists will  have  to  be  jettisoned. 
Equally  unanticipated  is  the  finding  that 
the  degree  to  which  the  burglar  disar- 
ranged possessions  that  were  not  stolen  had 
a significant  and  independent  impact  on 
the  victims’  decision  to  report  the  offense 
to  the  police. 

The  most  provocative  findings,  however, 
involve  the  authors'  examination  and 
questioning  of  a number  of  prevalent 
theories  of  burglary  prevention,  including 
"target  hardening"  and  defensible  space." 
At  least  in  the  Canadian  context,  strategies 
to  educate  citizens  to  protect  themselves 
by  locking  doors,  using  special  locks,  and 
placing  bars  over  windows  appear  destined 
to  fail.  Likewise,  defensible  space  strategies 
designed  to  increase  social  cohesion  and 
improve  the  likelihood  of  burglars  being 
observed  are  found  to  be  much  less  useful 
than  increasing  the  periods  during  which 
private  homes  are  occupied  and  employing 
doormen  in  apartment  buildings. 

Burglary  The  Victim  and  the  Public 
is  a thought-provoking  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature on  victimology  in  general  and  on 
the  crime  of  burglary  specifically.  The 
issues  it  addresses,  the  information  it  pro- 
vides, and  the  questions  it  raises  are  crucial 
to  those  who  seek  to  manage  and  reduce 
burglary  incidence. 

—Michael  Farmer 

• • • 

The  Man  Who  Kept  the  Secrets:  Richard 
Helms  and  the  CIA.  By  Thomas  Powers, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York  $12.95. 

The  two  principal  missions  of  a nation’s 
intelligence  service  are  to  assess  enemy  mil- 
itary power  and  ascertain  enemy  inten- 
tions. The  CIA  was  created  by  President 
Harry  Truman  after  World  War  II  to  carry 
out  these  missions  and  report  directly  to 
the  president.  However,  somewhere  along 
the  line  a shadowy  third  mission  has 
evolved,  that  of  the  agency  being  used  by 
the  president  as  an  instrument  to  work  his 
will  on  the  world.  As  the  author  describes 
it,  it  is  "a  tool  of  middle  resort  lying  some- 
where between  a note  of  diplomatic  pro- 
test and  sending  in  the  Marines.” 

This  book  chronicles  CIA  activities  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  placing 
emphasis  on  presidential  use  of  the  agency 
as  the  tool  of  middle  resort.  In  addition  to 
describing  covert  operations,  it  includes 
biographical  information  about  Helms  - 
the  plotter,  planner,  spymaster  and  ulti- 
mately the  agency  director  - and  other 
top-ranking  CIA  officials. 

The  death  plots  against  Lumumba  in 
Africa,  Castro  in  Cuba  and  Diem  in  Viet- 
nam all  pass  in  review,  as  do  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  fiasco,  the  political  adventures  in  Chile 
and  other  less  publicized  escapades.  Obvi- 
ously the  numerous  probes  of  the  CIA 
'launched  by  Congress  have  left  a lot  of  the 


super-secret  iceberg  sticking  up  out  of  the 
water. 

Throughout  the  book,  the  pervasive 
influence  of  incumbent  presidents  on  all 
major  CIA  operations  is  inferred  but  not 
positively  articulated.  In  1977  the  Church 
Committee  heard  a lot  of  vague  testimony 
from  CIA  witnesses  and  did  a lot  of  fruit- 
less searching  for  some  sort  of  document 
authorizing  Castro's  assassination.  Finding 
no  document,  they  decided  the  presidential 
authority  for  the  plot  could  not  be  defini- 
tively pinned  down. 

Whoever  authorized  it,  the  CIA  spent  a 
lot  of  time  in  the  early  1960's  working  on 
Castro  termination  projects.  One  suggested 
scheme,  which  was  aborted  in  the  planning 
stage,  called  for  planting  an  exploding  sea 
shell  booby  trap  on  the  floor  in  an  area 
where  the  Cuban  leader  liked  to  go  skin 
diving.  The  problem  of  how  to  insure  that 
the  right  man  made  contact  with  the  right 
sea  shell  was  never  solved.  If  they  could 
have  just  thought  of  a way  to  make  El 
Fidel  pick  up  the  shell  and  put  it  to  his  car 
to  listen  to  the  roar,  it  might  have  worked. 

In  desperation,  after  a high-ranking  CIA 
official  was  chewed  out  in  the  Cabinet 


Room  by  President  Kennedy  and  his  bro-  -5? 
ther  Bobby  for  “not  doing  anything  about 
getting  rid  of  Castro  and  the  Castro  re- 
gime," they  decided  to  call  in  the  Mafia. 

They  lined  up  John  Rossclli,  a potential 
Mafia  hit  man.  but  before  he  could  be  set 
in  motion,  JFK  was  himself  assassinated.  « 
Some  years  later,  after  he  was  served  with  a g 
Federal  subpoena,  Rossclli  also  turned  up  K 
dead,  in  a scaled  oil  drum  floating  off  the  ~ 
Florida  coast. 

In  1977  Helms  entered  a plea  of  guilty  ^ 
to  the  charge  of  lying  under  oath  to  a Sen-  ^ 
ate  committee  in  1973,  about  CIA  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  the  Allcnde  govern- 
ment in  Chile  back  in  1970.  The  judge 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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by  Richard  H.  Ward,  University  of  Illinois 
and  Robert  McCormack,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

Corruption  has  in  recent  years  become  a national  phenomenon  in 
government  and  business;  to  police,  it  has  been  an  historical  and 
persistent  problem.  The  result  of  three  years  of  research  and  study,  this 
book  is  a manual  designed  to  assist  police  administrators  who  wish  to 
create  or  maintain  integrity  within  a department  or  agency  or  must 
instigate  an  anti-corruption  management  program  against  illegal  admin- 
istrative practices.  The  authors  have  attempted  to  develop  a practical 
manual  which  provides  management  techniques  and  specific  advice  to 
be  used  in  eliminating  corrupt  behavior  and  in  handling  political  and 
organizational  problems  resulting  from  anti-corruption  efforts. 


To:  The  John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Please  send  me  copies  of  An  Anti-Corruption  Manual  for 

Administrators  in  Law  Enforcement  at  $4.95  each.  Enclosed  is  my 
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Conference  panel  gives  new  life  to  LEAA  & LEEP 


Continued  from  Page  I 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the 
Bureau  shall  give  primary  emphasis  to  the 
problems  of  state  and  local  justice  sys- 
tems.” 

A Senate  proposal  which  would  have 
permitted  BJS  to  collect  statistics  regarding 
the  impact  of  “pre-conviction  and  post- 
conviction crimes  on  victims"  was  thrown 
out  of  the  final  version  of  the  bill,  as  was  a 
measure  which  would  have  authorized  the 
bureau  to  maintain  civil  justice  statistics. 
Data  on  civil  matters  will  be  kept  only  as 
they  relate  to  criminal  justice,  the  con- 
ferees noted. 

The  method  in  which  BJS  will  dissemin- 
ate its  wealth  of  information  was  left  open. 
S.241  mandates  only  that  the  bureau  "es- 
tablish a system  to  provide  state  and  local 
governments  with  access  to  Federal  infor- 
mational resources.”  Provisions  were  made 
for  a BJS  Advisory  Board,  which  will  ap- 


parently have  some  say  in  the  matter. 

BJS  will  be  authorized  to  “recommend" 
national  standards  for  justice  statistics,  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  standardized  data 
will  be  used  will  be  restricted.  "The.  . . bill 
prohibit (s]  the  use  of  statistical  data  col- 
lected by  BJS  for  any  purpose  relating  to  a 
particular  individual  other  than  a statistical 
or  research  purpose,"  the  conference  re- 
port said. 

In  a section  on  Part  D Formula  Grants, 
the  report  indicated  that  such  awards 
would  be  made  only  to  programs  which 
meet  at  least  one  of  23  standards  spelled 
out  in  the  bill.  However,  the  standards  ap- 
pear to  be  relatively  broad  in  scope,  cen- 
tering on  “programs  of  proven  effective- 
ness, programs  which  have  a record  of 
proven  success  or  programs  which  offer  a 
high  probability  of  improving  the  function- 
ing of  the  criminal  justice  system." 

A debate  on  whether  the  Part  D sti- 


pends should  be  full-funding  grants  was 
settled  by  allowing  100  percent  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  requiring  that  a 10 
percent  cash  match  be  imposed  thereafter. 

The  bill  will  not  leave  state  planning 
agencies  out  in  the  cold,  as  was  originally 
feared  by  the  planners.  Section  401(c)  of 
the  compromise  bill  provides  that  "a  total 
of  $250,000  plus  7.5  percent  of  the  state's 
total  allocation  may  be  used  in  the  state 
for  administrative  costs." 

In  what  may  be  a response  to  the  long- 
standing criticism  that  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  is  too  concerned  with 
gadgetry,  the  conferees  dropped  a Senate 
proposal  which  would  have  permitted  the 
funding  of  equipment  and  construction 
projects  "in  energy  impact  areas."  How- 
ever, the  committee  did  adopt  a House  pro- 
vision which  allows  the  use  of  funds  for 
bulletproof  vests  and  information  and  tele- 
communications systems. 


Under  S.241,  the  distribution  of  Part  F. 
National  Priority  Grants  will  be  based  on 
evaluations  by  NIJ,  BJS,  LEAA,  or  by 
Federal,  state  or  local  organizations. 
“National  Priority  programs  must  be  pro- 
grams shown  to  be  effective  or  innovative 
and  to  have  a likely  beneficial  impact  on 
criminal  justice,"  the  report  stated. 

Program  requirements  for  both  Nation- 
al Priority  Grants  and  Part  F Discretionary 
Grants  will  be  established  jointly  by  the 
heads  of  LEAA  and  OJARS.  Differences 
between  the  two  will  be  resolved  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Areas  highlighted  for  discretionary- 
awards  include  Sting  projects,  community 
and  neighborhood  anticrime  efforts,  vic- 
tim/witness assistance  programs,  white 
collar  crime  crackdowns,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  criminal  justice  standards  and 
guidelines,  according  to  the  report. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Education  Pro- 
gram will  not  leap  to  the  new  Department 
of  Education,  but  will  remain  under  the 
auspices  of  LEAA  despite  earlier  legisla- 
tion that  had  indicated  otherwise.  "The 
conferees  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cum- 
ulative effect  of  reenactment  of  the  LEEP 
programs  within  LEAA  arid  the  deletion  of 
any  reference  in  this  legislation  to  transfer 
of  the  programs  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
taining these  LEEP  programs  within 
LEAA,"  the  report  noted. 

A rocky  road  to 
Rockefeller’s 
1979  prize 

Continued  from  Page  5 
Gerstcin  spoke  of  his  local  reforms  at  dis- 
trict attorneys  conventions  and  lawyers' 
meetings  whenever  his  schedule  would 
permit  such  barnstorming.  His  efforts 
reached  fruition  in  1975,  when  the  ABA 
named  him  chairman  of  a committee 
formed  to  investigate  grand  jury  abuses  and 
propose  remedies. 

Composed  of  judges,  attorneys,  law  en- 
forcement leaders  and  law  professors, 
the  Gerstcin  committee  drafted  a list  of  25 
proposals  which  it  said  would  nuke  the 
grand  jury  system  fairer,  and  passed  the 
recommendations  to  the  ABA's  House  of 
Delegates  for  final  approval. 

The  endorsement  battle  took  shape  in 
a debate  held  during  the  association's  an- 
nual meeting  in  Chicago  two  years  ago. 
with  Gerstcin  pitted  against  two  Justice 
Department  officials.  The  Rockefeller 
spokesman  noted  that  while  the  Federal 
officials  "held  considerable  sway”  with  the 
delegates  and  urged  defeat  of  five  key  prin- 
ciples of  the  committee's  findings,  Gerstcin 
held  his  ground  and  called  for  passage  of 
the  entire  reform  package. 

"In  the  fashion  of  a modern-day  Daniel 
Webster,”  the  spokesman  said,  "he  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent,  resounding  appeal,  turn- 
ing the  delegates  overwhelmingly  in  his 
favor.  They  voted  two-to-one  to  endorse 
23  of  the  25  reforms,  including  the  hotly- 
disputed  'counsel-in-the-grand-jury-room' 
right  for  witnesses." 

The  ABA  endorsement  of  the  proposals 
reportedly  helped  lead  to  the  passage  of 
reform  laws  in  several  states,  but  in  accept- 
ing his  Rockefeller  award,  Gerstein  indi- 
cated that  his  battle  is  not  over. 

"I  cherish  our  grand  jury  system."  he 
said,  "but  if  it’s  going  to  be  effective  and 
work  the  way  it  was  intended  - to  protect 
citizens  - it’s  got  to  be  changed  for  citi- 
zens everywhere." 
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By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Real  criminals  are  the  stars 
behind  Hollywood  gangster  epics 


(Third  of  four  parts) 

As  with  the  literature  of  drama  and 
books,  Hollywood  has  leaned  heavily,  al- 
most desperately,  upon  the  lives  of  real 
criminals  for  a goodly  share  of  its  most 
provocative  films.  The  first  gangster  film 
was  produced  in  1912  by  the  industry's 
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greatest  director,  D.  W.  Griffith,  and  was 
entitled  The  Musketeers  of  Pig  Alley. 
Griffith  got  the  idea  for  the  picture  from 
newspaper  stories  of  the  day,  particularly 
the  blatant  murder  of  New  York  gambler 
Herman  “Bcansie'  Rosenthal  on  July  21, 
1912.  As  the  gambler  stepped  from  the 
Metropole  Cafe,  in  the  wee  hours  four 
vicious  hoodlums  in  the  hire  of  a crooked 
cop,  lieutenant  Charles  Becker,  shot 
Rosenthal  down  on  the  sidewalk.  Quickly 
rounded  up,  the  killers  named  Becker  as 
their  sponsor,  saying  he  had  ordered 
Rosenthal  "croaked"  because  the  gambler 
had  balked  at  paying  kickbacks.  All  were 
executed. 

Griffith's  penchant  for  realism  in  depict- 
ing elements  of  the  Rosenthal  story  went 
•as  far  as  hiring  actual  gangsters  from  New 
York's  Lower  East  Side,  including  Kid 
Brood  and  Harlem  Tom  Evans,  to 
portray  themselves  in  the  film.  This  film 
established  the  genre  which  proved  to  be 
highly  successful  motion  picture  fare.  Real 
gangsters  continued  to  be  seen  in  Holly- 
wood films.  One  character,  Harry  “Big 
Grecnie"  Greenberg  ran  out  on  his  New 
York  chums  with  a bagful  of  loot  in  the 
1920's.  Benjamin  "Bugsy"  Siegel  and  Louis 
"Lepke"  Buchalter  issued  orders  to  find 
and  kill  the  defector.  One  of  their  hench- 
men, Abe  "Kid  Twist"  Reles  of  Murder, 
Inc.,  went  to  the  movies  and  almost  fell 
out  of  his  scat  when  he  spotted  Big  Greenie 
as  a film  mobster  in  the  move  ‘The 
Racket  (1928).  When  Siegel  moved  to  the 
West  Coast  to  establish  rackets  for  the 
newly-born  syndicate,  one  of  his  assign- 
ments was  to  murder  the  mobster-turned- 
movie-actor  Greenberg,  which  he  did  in 
Los  Angeles  on  November  22,  1939. 

Siegel's  own  story  was  told  with  varia- 
tions many  times,  but  it  was  treated  most 
accurately,  especially  with  regard  to  his 
liaison  with  mob  girl  Virginia  Hill,  in  the 
1950  Warner  Brothers  film  The  Damned 
Don't  Cry.  In  it,  Joan  Crawford  played  a 
role  typical  of  the  tempestuous,  ruthless 
Ms.  Hill  and  Steve  Cochran  snarled  in  the 
Siegel  fashion.  Bugsy’s  close  associate  - 
and  the  man  who  later  ordered  him  mur- 
dered in  1947  — Syndicate  czar  Charles 
“Lucky"  Luciano,  was  caught  in  the  glare 
of  Hollywood’s  spotlight  more  than  a 
decade  earlier  in  Market  Woman,  which 
was  based  upon  Luciano's  1936  trial  and 
conviction  for  white  slavery  and  prostitu- 
tion. 

Chicago  thugs  were  not  overlooked. 
George  "Bugs”  Moran  was  played  by  a 
miscast  Spencer  Tracy  in  Quick  Millions 


(1931).  Earl  "Hymic"  Weiss,  who  inherited 
the  Dion  O'Bannion  gang  of  Chicago’s 
North  Side  when  his  leader  was  shot  to 
death  by  Capone  henchmen  in  1924,  was 
the  role  model  for  the  sinister  lead  in  one 
of  the  first  talking  films,  The  Lights  of 
New  York  (1928).  In  the  film,  the  gang 
boss  tells  his  boys  to  eliminate  a rival, 
ordering  them  to  “take  him  for  a ride." 
Weiss  was  the  inventive  hoodlum  who  insti- 
tuted the  one-way  ride  in  1921. 

Mark  Hellinger's  production,  The  Roar- 
ing Twenties  had  James  Cagney  in  the 
lead,  depicting  a criminal  career  almost 
identical  to  that  of  New  York  rackets  boss 
Larry  Fay. 

Cagney  was  destined  to  play  many  a 
real-life  gangster  in  his  fabulous  Hollywood 
heyday.  In  his  first  film  in  1931,  Public 
Enemy,  Cagney’s  Tom  Powers  was  heavily 
based  upon  the  expolits  of  Chicago  gang- 
ster O'Bannion.  In  the  same  film  Leslie 
Fenton  plays  "Nails”  Nathan,  who  is  killed 
when  his  horse  throws  him,  kicking  him  to 
death.  Nathan  is  avenged  by  Cagney  who 
promptly  goes  to  the  riding  stable,  buys 
the  horse,  and  shoots  the  animal  in  its  sta- 
ble. This  is  the  same  face  met  by  World  War 
I hero  Samuel  J.  “Nails"  Norton,  a con- 
federate of  O'Bannion's,  who  was  kicked 
to  death  on  the  bridle  path  of  Chicago's 
Lincoln  Park  in  1922.  "Two  Gun"  Louis 
Alterie,  Norton's  close  friend  and  trigger- 
finger  for  O’Bannion,  responded  by  renting 
the  same  horse,  taking  it  to  the  spot  where 
Norton  had  been  stomped,  and  shooting  it 
to  death.  After  taking  the  horse  “for  a 
ride",  Alterie  called  the  stable  owner  and 
yelled  over  the  phone:  "We  taught  that 
goddam  horse  of  yours  a lesson.  If  you 
want  the  saddle,  go  and  get  it!" 

Perhaps  no  other  American  gangster 
received  as  much  attention  from  Holly- 
wood cameras  as  did  A1  Capone,  Chicago 
rackets  Kingpin. In  addition  to  his  portrayal 
in  the  aptly-named  Scarface  (1932) 
Capone  was  played  by  Louis  Wolheim  in 
The  Racket  (1928)  and,  by  of  all  people, 
Clark  Gable  in  The  Secret  Six  (1931). 
Capone  was  portrayed  twice  by  Edward  G. 
Robinson  in  Little  Caesar  (1930)  and  in 
Key  Largo  (1948),  by  Lee  J.  Cobb  in 
Party  Girl  (1959),  most  realistically 
by  Rod  Steiger  in  .4/ Capone  (1960),  by 
Jason  Robards  Jr,  in  The  St  Valentine's 
Day  Massacre  (1967)  and  by  Ben  Gazzara 
in  Al  Capone  (1976).  Neville  Brand  did 
a convincing  Scarface  in  the  TV  scries  ‘The 
Untouchables.” 

Perhaps  moviedom’s  fascination  with 
Capone  has  to  do  with  an  attempt  to  un- 
derstand a real-life  monster  more  sinister 
than  Mary  Shelley  could  ever  conjure  in 
her  story  of  Frankenstein.  This  "monster" 
was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  more 
than  1,000  persons,  mostly  rival  gangsters, 
in  the  days  when  he  made  $50,000,000 
annually  in  tax-free  income  from  his  Pro- 
hibition empire. 

(Copyright  1979  by  Jay  Robert  Nash 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  syn- 
dicate, Suite  226,  2561  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614.) 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 


Police  litigants  are  mad  as  hell  and 
they’re  not  going  to  take  it  anymore 


Turning  the  other  check  may  have  beneficial  effects  for  a police  officer's  soul, 
but  it  docs  nothing  for  his  wallet  or  his  reputation.  Consequently,  there  is  a clearly 
developing  trend  for  policemen  who  are  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  or  harassed  by 
civil  suits  to  fight  back.  As  Frank  G.  Carrington,  executive  director  of  Americans 
for  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  puts  it,  "The  police  arc  deciding  that  they  don't 
have  to  be  punching  bags  anymore." 

Through  the  turbulent  1960's  and  70's  there  was  a steady  and  disturbing  rise  in 
the  number  of  physical  assaults  on  policemen.  From  1965  to  1977,  the  number  of 
felonious  assaults  on  officers  soared  from  20,523  to  49,156  a year.  The  number  of 
officers  killed  annually  rose  from  5 3 to  96.  (There  arc  indications  that  the  trend  is 
slowing,  however.  In  1977  the  number  of  assaults  against  police  officers  was  only 
marginally  higher  that  the  year  before,  and  the  police  death  toll  actually  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1969,  according  to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports.) 

During  the  1965-77  period,  there  was  also  an  astronomical  rise  in  the  number 
of  verbal  attacks  and  malicious  complaints  against  police,  including  false 
accusations  and  defamations.  Most  of  the  time,  the  police  officers  turned  the  other 
cheek.  But  no  longer.  "Attorneys  who  specialize  in  representing  police  in  civil 
litigation  estimate  that  the  number  of  actions  being  brought  by  officers  as  plaintiffs 
has  at  least  doubled  over  the  past  two  years, "says  Charles  E.  Friend,  author  of  a 
primer  for  police  litigants  called  Police  Rights  Civil  Remedies  for  Law 
Enforcement  Officer,  (The  Michic  Company,  Charlottesville,  Va  ).  Most  of  the 
suits  by  law  enforcement  officers,  Friend  says,  arc  for  defamation  and  false 
complaints,  not  physical  injuries.  "Clearly,"  he  writes,  "many  police  officers  do 
not  regard  unjustified  verbal  attacks  upon  their  professional  or  personal  reputations 
as  being  just  part  of  the  job,  and  they  are  more  ready  to  seek  vindication  in  court 
for  injuries  of  this  type." 

Officers  who  have  suffered  physical  or  verbal  injury  are  getting  a good  deal  of 
encouragement  to  sue,  Several  state  police  associations  and  two  national 
organizations  - Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement  (AELF.)  and  the 
International  Union  of  Police  Associations  - have  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
effort  for  "Blue  Lib."  The  AELE  publishes  a magazine  called  The  Police 
Plaintiff,  which  covers  developments  in  the  field.  "We’re  aiming  at  the  interests  of 
the  individual  cop  and  the  lawyer  who  might  represent  him  in  court,"  said 
Carrington.  A free  sample  copy  is  available  by  writing  to:  The  Police 
Plaintiff,  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Western  Region,  501 
Grandview  Drive,  Suite  207-209,  South  San  Francisco,  CA  94080. 

Many  police  officers  who  have  suffered  injury  arc  wary  of  civil  courts  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Some  fear  loss  of  face  in  their  department  if  they  go  outside; 
others  think  judges  and  juries  will  be  hostile  to  a policeman  as  plaintiff.  The  last 
fear  appears  to  be  unjustified.  Charles  Friend  writes  that  a police  plaintiff  has  just 
about  as  good  a chance  of  recovery  in  court  as  any  citizen.  What's  more,  the  awards 
made  by  juries  to  policemen  have  averaged  17  percent  higher  than  for  ordinary 
citizens  with  similar  injuries.  Friend's  files  on  police  plaintiff  cases  show  an  average 
award  of  $39,097  for  personal  injuries  in  negligence  cases;  $55,174  for  intentional 
personal  injuries;  and  $18,143  for  defamation  or  false  complaint  against  an  officer. 
His  study  indicates,  Friend  says,  "that  officers  can  and  do  obtain  substantial 
judgments  in  amounts  which  often  far  exceed  the  limited  benefits  available  under 
employers’  compensation  plans  and  in  cases  in  which  no  such  benefits  arc 
available.” 

One  possible  bar  to  civil  suits  by  police  officers  is  attorneys'  fees,  since  there  is 
always  the  risk  that  a judge  or  jury  will  rule  against  an  officer  even  if  the  case  seems 
strong.  Friend  discusses  at  length  the  ways  to  find  a suitable  attorney  and  make  fee 
arrangements.  He  notes  that,  in  some  cases,  the  officer  may  be  able  to  recover  his 
attorney’s  fee  if  he  wins  the  case. 

That  happened  in  Ohio  a year  ago  when  the  Sandusky  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  ordered  a man  who  had  sued  an  officer  for  false  arrest  to  pay  the 
officer’s  $500  legal  bill.  The  case  began  when  Ohio  Highway  Patrol  Trooper 
Stephen  McClain  frisked  Lawrence  Bohlcrof  Detroit  on  suspicion  and  found  a gun. 
Bohler  charged  McClain  with  false  arrest  and  improper  conduct,  but  Sandusky 
County  Judge  Bruce  Huffman  dismissed  the  suit  on  grounds  that  McClain  was 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  duties. 

The  Highway  Patrol  then  sued  Bohler  for  legal  fees  incurred  by  the  trooper  and 
won  the  judgment.  Highway  Patrol  legal  counsel  Joseph  W.  Scuro  Jr.  commented, 
"As  a result  of  this  decision,  people  may  be  held  financially  accountable  for  the 
unwarranted  harassment  of  troopers  who  arc  performing  their  sworn  duties."  Blue 
Lib  lives! 
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• • • 

Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Boule 
vard,  Washington  Township,  Westwood  P O , NJ  07675 


Be  a hit  at  your  next  meeting . . . 

...  by  providing  the  members  of  your  criminal  justice  educator  or  practitioner  group  with  free  copies  of 
Law  Enforcement  News.  Complimentary  copies  of  LEN  can  be  obtained  by  notifying  us  at  least  30  days  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  your  function.  Please  specify  the  number  of  papers  required.  Send  requests  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Room  2104,  444  West  S6th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10019. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Superintendent  of  Police.  The  Chicago  Police  Board,  re- 
cently installed  by  Mayor  Jane  Byrne,  has  formally  an- 
nounced that  it  is  accepting  resumes  from  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Police. 

The  board  will  select  three  nominees  whose  names  will 
be  submitted  to  the  mayor  for  final  consideration.  Selec- 
tion of  the  candidates  will  be  governed  solely  by  their  pro- 
fessional and  executive  qualifications  without  reference  to 
sex,  race,  color,  or  place  of  residence. 

Applicants  should  have  executive  experience  in  direct- 
ing a large  urban  agency.  Duties  will  include  planning,  or- 
ganizing, staffing,  directing  and  controlling  personnel,  and 
planning  and  controlling  a multimillion-dollar  budget.  The 
successful  candidate  will  also  be  responsible  for  costs,  the 
suspension  and  transfer  of  employees,  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  department's  rules  and  regulations,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  city's  ordinances. 

All  resumes  should  be  forwarded  to  the:  Police  Board 
Office,  Raymond  J.  Hauser,  Secretary,  Room  603,  1121 
South  State  Street,  Chicago,  1L  60605.  Applications  will 
be  received  until  January,  1980 

Police  Officers.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  is  recruiting  appli- 
cants to  take  the  city’s  patrol  officer  test,  which  will  be 
administered  early  next  year.  Several  entry-level  openings 
are  available  on  the  force,  which  serves  a population  of 
approximately  62,000. 

Applicants  must  be  between  21  and  35  years  old,  have 
a high  school  diploma  and  be  able  to  pass  written, 
strength  and  agility,  polygraph,  oral  and  medical  exami- 
nations as  well  as  a background  investigation.  The  written 
test  will  be  given  on  the  morning  of  January  12,  1980. 

Under  a proposed  pay  schedule  that  will  be  imple- 
mented next  July,  Cheyenne  patrol  officers  start  at 
$1,120  per  month  and  can  move  up  to  a maximum 
monthly  salary  of  $1,800,  depending  upon  longevity, 
education,  performance  and  certification. 

For  further  information  and  an  application  form, 
write;  Personnel  Department,  City  of  Cheyenne,  2101 
O'Neil  Avenue,  Cheyenne,  WY  82001.  Request  should 
be  accompanied  by  a resume  if  possible. 

Police  Officer.  Chesterfield,  Virginia,  a growing  rural/- 
urban  county  located  in  central  Virginia,  has  a number  of 


entry-level  vacancies,  at  a starting  base  salary  of  $11,208 
per  year.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  21  years  old.  Appli- 
cations are  being  accepted  on  a continuing  basis.  For 
additional  information  and  brochure,  contact.  Personnel 
and  Trainin  Unit,  Chesterfield  County  Police  Department, 
P.O.  Box  148.  Chesterfield,  VA  23832.  Telephone:  (804) 
748-1547. 

Police  Officers.  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  a growing  sub- 
urb of  the  nation’s  capital  with  a county  manager  form  of 
government  and  a current  population  of  600,000,  is  seek- 
ing applications  from  persons  interested  in  joining  the 
county  police  department's  sworn  complement  of  702 
officers.  The  entry-level  post  require  applicants  with  a 
high  school  or  G.E.D.,  uncorrected  vision  of  at  least 
20/40,  weight  in  proportion  to  height,  age  21  to  31,  and 
excellent  character  and  mental  and  physical  health. 

Candidates  must  successfully  complete  a written  test, 
extensive  background  investigation,  physical  agility  test, 
medical  exam,  and  poligraph  exam.  No  closing  date  has 
been  set  for  applications,  and  testing  will  be  conducted 
every  90  days.  For  application  form  or  further  informa- 
tion, write:  Lt.  James  A.  Covel,  Commander,  Personnel 
Section,  Fairfax  County  Police  Department,  10600  Page 
Avenue,  Fairfax,  VA  22030. 

Highway  Patrol  Officer.  The  Wyoming  Highway  Patrol, 
headquartered  in  Cheyenne,  is  currently  accepting  applica- 
tions for  officer  positions.  Applicants  must  be  between  23 
and  38  years  old,  have  visual  acuity  of  at  least  20/40 
without  corrective  lenses,  and  possess  a high  school  diplo- 
ma or'G.E.D. 

Starting  salary  for  patrol  officers  is  $i  179  to  1580  per 
month  plus  $30  per  month  for  each  fi»c  years  of  longevi- 
ty, as  well  as  a 1.5  times  monthly  rate  for  emergency 
overtime. 

Testing  will  begin  on  January  12,  1980  for  the  acade- 
my class  which  commences  on  April  7,  1980.  Applications 
may  be  hand-carried  to  test  site  or  completed  on  the  test 
date.  For  details,  write:  Wyoming  Highway  Patrol,  P.O. 
Box  1708.  Cheyenne,  WY  82002. 

Assistant/Associate  Professor.  The  Criminal  Justice  Sci- 
ences Department  of  Illinois  State  University  is  seeking  an 


individual  to  teach  in  the  areas  of  criminal  justice  admin- 
istration and  organization  and  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a graduate  program. 

Qualifications  for  the  position,  which  is  tenure-tracked 
and  will  begin  next  fall,  include  a Ph.D.,  teaching  ex- 
perience and  demonstrated  research  abilities.  Candidates 
must  be  eligible  for  graduate  faculty  membership.  Experi- 
ence in  the  criminal  justice  field  is  preferred  but  not  re- 
quired. Salary  will  be  determined  by  credentials. 

The  department  has  a nine-member  faculty  and  300 
students.  A research  center  has  been  established  and  fund- 
ing efforts  are  underway.  A proposal  for  a master’s  degree 
program  has  been  approved  by  the  state's  Board  of  Higher 
Education. 

To  apply,  send  a resume,  transcript  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Steven  G.  Cox,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  401  Schroeder  Hall,  Illinois  State  University, 
Normal,  Illinois.  Telephone;  (309)  436-6849.  The  dead- 
line date  is  February  1,  1980. 

Police  Evidence  Technician.  A forensics  specialist  is 
needed  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  to  handle 
specialized  technical  work  in  the  identification  of  crimi- 
nals. and  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  evidence.  The 
position  requires  an  individual  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
criminal  justice,  forensic  science  or  a related  field,  as  well 
as  experience  in  evidence  handling,  crime  scene  search, 
photography,  and  latent  prints. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  resumes  to:  Per- 
sonnel Office,  Windsor  Town  Hall,  275  Broad  Street, 
Windsor,  CT  06095. 

Investigative  Auditor.  The  University  of  Illinois  is  seeking 
an  investigative  internal  auditor  to  work  in  the  Internal 
Audit  Office  at  its  Chicago  campuses.  The  successful  can- 
didate will  supervise  and  make  investigative  fact-findings 
and  reviews,  examine  and  evaluate  university  activities, 
prepare  written  reports,  and.  if  required,  testify  in  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  proceedings. 

Requirements  include  a bachelor’s  degree  with  a mini- 
mum of  27  hours  in  accounting,  computer  science,  law, 
and/or  criminal  justice.  Applicants  must  also  have  six 
years  of  professional  auditing  or  investigating  experience. 
A CPA  or  CIA  certificate  and/or  an  advanced  degree 
and/or  accounting,  business,  law  or  criminal  justice  ex- 
perience may  be  substituted  for  a portion  of  the  audit/ 
investigative  experience.  Salary  is  open,  depending  upon 
qualifications.  A fringe  benefit  package,  which  includes 
one-month  annual  vacation  and  a tuition  waiver,  will  be 
provided. 

Send  resumes  to:  Bernard  Silbert,  Office  of  University 
Audits,  P.O.  Box  60680.  The  filing  deadline  is  December 
17,  1979. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  School  of  Public  Service 
at  Grand  Valley  State  Colleges  in  Michigan  may  have  two 
tenure-track  positions  to  begin  in  September  1980,  de- 
pending upon  budget  approval. 

The  first  post  requires  a Ph  D.  in  criminal  justice  or 
a related  field,  with  an  emphasis  on  corrections.  Spe- 
cialization in  management,  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment is  desired. 

Responsibilities  for  both  positions  include  teaching 
and  advising  at  the  baccalaureate  and  masters  level  in 
criminal  justice.  Salary  and  rank  are  open  and 
depending  upon  qualifications. 

Send  application,  resume  and  credentials  to.  Dr.  Myron 
Mast,  Acting  Director,  School  of  Public  Service,  Grand 
Valley  State  Colleges,  Allendale,  Ml  49401.  Application 
deadline  is  March  15,  1980. 

Forensic  Faculty  Indiana  University’s  Department  of 
Forensic  Studies  anticipates  that  up  to  three  tenure- 
track  positions  will  be  available  for  next  fall. 

A Ph.D.  or  equivalent  and  teaching  experience  is  re- 
quired for  all  of  the  posts.  Applicants  should  have  the 
ability  to  teach  courses  in  cither  the  law  and  related  areas, 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency,  criminal  investigation 
and  information  systems,  or  any  combination  of  the 
above. 

Send  vita,  writing  samples,  and  three  letters  of  re- 
commendation to:  Professor  Cathy  Spatz  Widom,  Chair 
Designate,  Department  of  Forensic  Studies,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 302  Sycamore  Hall,  Bloomington,  IN  47405. 
Indiana  University  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 


The  Kansas  Department  of  Corrections 
Is  Seeking 

Director,  Kansas  State  Penitentiary,  Lansing  (Leavenworth),  Kansas  — State  maximum  security  penitentiary 
housing  an  average  of  950  felony  offenders  and  employing  410  persons.  Duties  include  development, 
implementation  and  direction  of  rehabilitation,  educational,  vocational  and  recreation  programs,  and  the 
management  of  security.  Salary:  $2,232  per  month.  In  certain  cases  appointments  above  starting  salary  are  made 

on  the  basis  of  education  and  experience. 

if 

Director.  Kansas  State  Industrial  Reformatory,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  - Duties  are  the  same  as  those  of  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary,  but  this  institution  houses  850  younger  felony  offenders  and  employs  278  persons.  Salary: 
$2,046  per  month.  In  certain  cases  appointments  above  starting  salry  are  made  on  the  basis  of  education  and 
experience. 

Director,  Kansas  Reception  and  Diagnostic  Center,  Topeka,  Kansas  — Duties  and  responsibilities  include 
administration  of  the  center  which  has  an  average  population  of  127  inmates  and  employs  108  persons,  clinical 
services,  attention  and  care  of  inmates.  The  center's  purpose  is  to  provide  a thorough  clinical  evaluation  of  all 
felony  offenders.  Salary:  $1,872  per  month.  In  certain  cases  appointments  above  starting  salary  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  education  and  experience. 

Minimum  Qualifications  for  All  Positions  Are:  Graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university  with 
major  course  work  in  corrections,  criminal  administration,  sociology,  psychology  or  a related  field,  and  five  or 
more  years  experience  in  correctional  work  including  one  year  in  an  administrative  position. 


For  applications,  contact:  Kay  Jones,  Kansas  Division  of  Personnel  Services,  Room  108  North,  State  Office 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Telephone:  (913)  296-3585.  All  applications  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
December  14,  1979.  Liberal  fringe  benefits. 


AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


January  3-March  21,  1980.  Sixteenth 
Police  Command  and  Management  School. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  For  further  details,  contact; 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation,  P.O.  Box 
707,  Richardson,  TX  75080.  Telephone; 
(214)  690-2377. 

• • • 

January  7-18,  1980.  Homicide  Investi- 
gation Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute.  For  further  information, 

, contact;  Ms.  Joyce  Brown,  Admissions  Of- 
fice, Southern  Police  Institute,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  University  of  Lou- 
isville, Louisville,  KY  40208.  Telephone; 
(502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

January  7-February  1,  1980.  Crime  Pre- 
vention Theory,  Practice,  and  Management. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  For  more  details,  contact: 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Shel- 
by Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40202.  Tele- 
phone; (502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

January  9-11,  1980.  Internal  Affairs 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement,  at  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College.  Fee;  $125.  For  more  de- 
tails, contact;  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement,  St.  Petersburg  Junior  Col- 
lege, P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33733.  Telephone:  (813)  387-2761. 

• • • 

January  10-11,  1980.  Art  and  Antique 
Theft  Investigation  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact;  Jacob  Haber,  Division 
of  Continuing  Education,  University  of 
Delaware,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wil- 
mington, DF.  19806.  Telephone:  (302) 
738-8155. 

• • • 

January  14-18,  1980.  Instruction  and 
Program  Design  Program.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond,  Virginia  by  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University.  Fee;  $75.  For  further 

information  contact:  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Training  Center,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University,  806  W Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  VA  23284. 

• . • • 

January  14-25,  1980.  Crime  Scene 

Technicians  Course.  Presented  by  the  Flor- 
ida Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  at  St. 
Petersburg  Junior  College.  Fee:  $150.  For 
more  details,  see;  January  9-11. 

• • • 

January  15-17,  1980.  Hostage  Response 
Techniques.  To  be  held  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico  by  Harper  & Row  Media.  For 
further  information  write  to;  Harper  & 
Row  Media,  10  East  53rd  Street,  New 
York,  N Y.  10022. 

• • • 

January  16-18,  1980.  Child  Abuse  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  Law'  Enforcement  Insti- 
tute, at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Fee.- 
$135.  For  further  information,  contact; 
Jim  Leiglar,  Program  Assistant,  Law  En- 
forcement Institute  Training  Programs, 
University  of  Maryland,  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division,  Col- 
lege Park.  MD  20742.  Telephone  (301) 
454-5237. 

• • • 

January  21-24,  1980.  Private  Investiga- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  Indiana  Universi- 
ty's Center  for  Public  Safety  Training.  Fee; 
$275.  For  further  information,  contact; 
Indiana  University,  Center  for  Public  Safe- 
ty Training,  Harrison  Building,  Suite  500 
143  West  Market  Street.  Indianapolis,  IN 
46204. 

• • • 

January  21-25,  1980.  Developing  Ad- 
ministrative Staff  Skills  Workshop.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego,  California  by  IACP's 
Bureau  of  Operations  and  Research.  For 


additional  details,  write  to;  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  11  First- 
field  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

January  21-  February  1,  1980.  Current 
Problems  and  Concepts  in  Police  Admin- 
istration. Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 
Institute.  For  further  information,  consult; 
January  7-18. 

• • • 

January  24-25,  1980.  Accident  Investi- 
gation Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee;  $90.  For  more  details,  see; 
January  16-18. 

• • • 

January  28-30,  1980.  Police  Civil  Liabil- 
ity and  the  Defense  of  Citizen  Misconduct 
Complaints  Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Or- 
lando, Florida,  by  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact;  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  Inc.  501  Grandview  Drive, 
Suite  207,  South  San  Francisco,  CA 
94080. 

• • • 

January  28-30,  1980.  Seminar;  The  Use 
of  Deadly  Force.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee 
$225.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Registrar,  The  Traffic  Institute,  North- 
western University,  555  Clark  Street,  Evan- 
ston, IL  60204 

• • • 

January  30-February  1,  1980.  Cost- 
Effective  Management  for  Chiefs.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego,  California  by  Harper  & 
Row  Media.  For  further  information  see: 
January  15-17. 

• • • 

February  1-29,  1980.  Program  for  Man- 
agement, Command  and  Supervisory  Per- 
sonnel. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute for  Law  Enforcement  Management, 
at  Babson  College  in  Wellesley  Massachu- 
setts. Fee;  $725.  For  further  information, 
contact;  John  T Howland,  P.O.  Drawer  E, 
Babson  Park,  Massachusetts  02157.  Tele- 
phone; (617)  237-4724. 

• • • 

February  4-6,  1980.  Workshop  in  Anti- 
social Behavior.  To  be  held  at  the  Urban 
Life  Center,  Georgia  State  University.  Fee; 
$50.  For  further  information,  contact; 
G.  LaMarr  Howard,  Social  Work,  College  of 
Urban  Life,  Georgia  State  University,  GA. 
Telephone;  (404)  658-3526. 

• • • 

February  4-6,  1980.  Police  Traffic  Ra- 
dar Course.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina. Fee;  $250.  For  futhcr  information, 
se#  January  28-30,  1980. 

• • • 

February  4-8,  1980.  Scheduling  Work 
Shifts  and  Days  Off  using  Microcomputers, 
Programmable  Calculators,  and  Manual 
Methods.  Presented  by  the  Institute  for 
Public  Program  Analysis.  230  S.  Bcmiston, 
Suite  914,  St.  Louis,  MO  63105. 

• • • 

February  5-7  1980  Crime  Prevention 
Seminar.  Presented  by  Harper  & Row 
Media.  For  more  details  consult;  January 
15-17. 

• • • 

February  7-8,  1980.  Techniques  in 


Conducting  Interviews.  Presented  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  Fee:  $90.  For  further  in- 
formation, see:  January  16-18. 

• • • 

February  10-14,  1980.  Seventh  National 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  and  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion, 666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite 
1432,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 . 

• • • 

February  11-22,  1980.  Basic  Traffic 
Accident  Investigation  Course.  To  be  held 
in  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Presented  by 
the  Transportation  Safety  Training  Center, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  Fee: 
$3  50.  For  further  information,  consult: 
January  14-18. 

• • • 

February  12-14,  1980.  Theft  Investiga- 
tion Program.  Presented  by  Center  for  Cri- 
minal Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  Law 
School.  Fee;  $100.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  Law  School.  Cleveland, 
OH  44106.  Telephone:  (216)  368-3308. 
• • • 

February  12-14,  1980.  Police  Marriage 
Problems  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Houston 


by  Harper  & Row  Media.  For  more  details, 
consult;  January  15-17. 

• • • 

February  18-29,  1980.  Police  Per- 

sonnel officer  Development  Program.  To 
be  held  in  Evanston,  Illinois  by  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $475.  For  more  details,  con- 
sult: January  28-30. 

• • • 

February  19-21,  1980.  Checks  and 

Frauds  Program  Presented  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
Law  School.  Fee:  $100.  For  more  details 
consult;  February  12-14. 

• • • 

February  25-28,  1980.  Security  Sur- 

veys Course.  To  be  held  in  Houston  by  In- 
diana University's  Center  for  Public  Safety 
Training.  Fee:  $275.  For  more  details,  sec: 
January  21-24 

• • • 

February  25-March  1,  1980.  Crime  Pre- 
vention Theory,  Practice  and  Management. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  For  more  details,  sec;  Janu- 
ary 7-February  1,  1980. 

• • • 

February  27-29,  1980.  Annual  Southern 
Conference  on  Corrections.  To  be  held  at 
Tallahassee  Hilton  Hotel,  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  Sponsored  by  the  Florida  State 
University  School  of  Criminology.  For 
registration  information  please  contact: 
Ms.  Maggie  Dunaway,  Center  for  Profes- 
sional Development  and  Public  Service, 
Hecht  House  No.  318.  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity. Tallahassee,  FL  32306. 

• • • 

February  29-March  2,  1980.  Seventh 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Western  Society 
of  Criminology  To  be  held  at  the  Registry 
Hotel,  Newport  Beach,  California.  For 
more  information,  contact:  Glen  Cour- 
moycr,  WSC,  Criminal  Justice  Program, 
San  Diego  State  University,  San  Diego,  CA 
92182.  Telephone;  (714)  265-6224. 


Juvenile  crime  breaks  hearts 
in  the  American  heartland 


Continued  from  Page  3 
during  the  day  in  rural  areas.  Donncrmcycr 
observed  that  the  dwellings  present  an  easy 
target  for  vandalism  and  theft. 

In  his  research  on  rural  youths  in  Indi- 
ana, Donncrmcyer  found  that  most  acts  of 
vandalism  involved  destroying  or  stealing 
road  signs  and  highway  markers.  However, 
20  percent  of  his  study's  participants  ad- 
mitted to  more  serious  thefts  and  acts  of 
arson. 

"Something  is  happening  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  country,"  he  observed.  "Most 
of  these  kids  will  grow  up  okay,  but  the 
mass  media  today  hazes  over  the  concepts 
of  right  and  wrong.  You  take  away  the  tra- 
ditional informal  controls  you've  had  in 
rural  areas  and  you  lower  the  threshold  for 
young  people  to  get  in  trouble." 

Sheriff  Thompson  described  the  Friday 
night  scene  in  Washington  Courthouse, 
noting  that  dozens  of  pickup  trucks  filled 
with  idle  teenagers  circle  the  streets  of  the 
rural  Ohio  town.  "People  here  are  just  sick 
and  tired  of  all  the  foolishness,”  he  re- 
marked. 

In  what  apparently  is  a reflection  of  the 
community’s  attitude,  a county  jury  re- 
cently ruled  in  favor  of  a defendant  ac- 
cused of  shooting  two  local  teenagers  who 
had  been  taunting  him.  The  jury's  verdict 
of  temporary  insanity  came  shortly  after 
another  local  youth  was  charged  with  stab- 
bing two  young  children. 

While  such  incidents  arc  rare  in  Wash- 
ton  Courthouse,  Thompson  indicated  that 
he  is  kept  busy  responding  to  acts  of  petty 
vandalism  like  toppled  mailboxes  or 


smashed  windows. 

“Most  of  it  comes  from  rural  kids  who 
don't  live  on  the  farm,"  he  stated.  "Their 
folks  have  a couple  acres  but  they  work 
someplace  else.  Thcy’rs  not  really  bad  kids; 
they 're  just  isolated  and  bored." 

Book  review: 
Helms  and 
the  CIA 

Continued  from  Page  1 1 
read  him  a stem  lecture  and  imposed  his 
sentence:  a $2000  fine-  -the  maximum-  - 
and  two  years  in  jail,  to  be  suspended. 
Helms  was  not  your  penitent  prisoner-at- 
thc-bar.  "I  don't  feel  disgraced  at  all,"  he 
said.  "I  think  that  if  I had  done  anything 
else  (other  than  lying  to  the  committee)  I 
would  have  been  disgraced." 

This  is  an  excellent  book  about  tjic  CIA, 
written  with  clarity  and  skill.  The  author. 
Thomas  Powers,  won  a Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1971  while  working  as  a reporter  for 
United  Press  International.  He  has  pre- 
viously written  books  about  the  radical 
Weather  Underground  and  the  student  un- 
rest of  the  late  1960's. 

Helms  comes  through  in  this  book  in 
the  character  of  the  quintessential  bureau- 
crat running  the  quintessential  bureaucra- 
cy, very  like  a bee  master  tending  a huge 
and  complicated  hive  buzzing  with  hairy 
insects,  all  continually  trying  to  escape  and 
sting  the  president  to  death. 
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Tennessee  trooper  gets  Hoover  award; 
ATF  appoints  first  minority  to  top  spot 


Milton  Douglas  a trooper  with  the 
Tennessee  Highway  Patrol,  received  the  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  Law  and  Order  Award  at  a 
ceremony  in  Nashville  last  month.  The 
comnrndation,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Murfreesboro  branch  of  the  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  was  presented  to 
Douglas  for  his  actions  in  a 1978  shootout. 
The  officer  was  shot  twice  in  the  head  at 
point-blank  range,  but  he  managed  to  re- 
turn fire,  felling  his  attacker,  who  died  a 
week  later.  Douglas  returned  to  active  duty 
four  months  after  the  incident,  after  recu- 
perating from  bullet  wounds  to  the  top  of 
his  head  and  his  mouth. 

• • • 

G.R.  Dickenson,  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  & Firearms,  recently 
announced  a series  of  top  personnel 
changes  in  his  agency,  including  the  promo- 
tion of  the  first  minority  group  member 
ever  to  be  named  to  a high  bureau  post. 

Manuel  Gonzalez,  an  Hispanic  who 
joined  ATF  in  1967,  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  bureau's  Houston  District  Office, 
responsible  for  an  area  that  includes  the 
southern  portions  of  Texas  and  new 
Mexico  and  1,299  miles  of  continguous 
border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  A graduate  of  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Fullerton,  Gonzalez  was  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  bureau’s  explo- 
sives tagging  program  and  has  served  as  a 
special  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  law  enforcement  and 
operations. 


In  another  district  office  change,  Nicho- 
las M.  Angel  I,  44,  was  appointed  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  New  York  region, 
which  covers  the  entire  state,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico.  A 17-year  ATF 
veteran,  Angcll  served  as  assistant  special 
agent  in  charge  in  Seattle  and  moved  to 
headquarters  in  1977  as  head  of  the  bu- 
reau’s Intelligence  Branch. 

Three  headquarters  units  are  under  the 
command  of  new  chiefs  this  month.  Ro- 
bert Poland,  48,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Program  Development  and  Planning 
Division;  Edward  Delton  Hughes,  46,  now 
heads  Organized  Crime  Investigations,  and 
Michael  L.  Hall  has  been  named  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Firearms  Enforce- 
ment Branch. 

A sixth  transfer  involved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Donald  E.  Cox  as  head  of  the  bu- 
reau’s Union,  New  Jersey  District  Office. 
The  14-ycar  ATF  veteran  has  been  assistant 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
office  since  1976. 

• • • 

You  can  be  you  own  press  agent  with 
the  help  of  Law  Enforcement  News.  Let  us 
know  what's  going  on  in  your  career  and 
we’ll  include  it  in  "People  & Places." 
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Does  the  toughest  job  in  America 
have  you  down? 

Take  LEIN  for  real  relief. 

The  editors  of  Law  Enforcement  News  know  that  policing  is  no  picnic. 
That's  why  every  two  weeks  they  put  together  a prescriptive  package 
that  helps  thousands  of  lawmen  cope  with  the  growing  pressures  and 
complexities  of  their 
job. 

LEN  puts  your  ever- 
changing  role  in  per- 
spective, giving  you  the 
facts  you  need  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  game. 

Want  to  know  the  latest 
findings  on  police 
stress?  Read  LEN.  Want 
to  see  how  your  col- 
leagues are  handling 
pressure?  Read  LEN. 

Want  to  get  your  hands 
on  the  most  current 
listing  of  criminal  jus- 
tice job  opportunities? 

Read  LEN.  Want  to  know  about  the  laws,  statutes,  judicial  decisions, 
and  educational  programs  that  are  changing  the  face  of  American  law 
enforcement?  That's  right,  LEN  has  them  too,  and  more. 

If  the  toughest  job  in  America  has  you  down,  you  are  not  alone.  But 
LEN  is  here  to  help.  Subscribe  today  for  relief. 


□ $14.00  (one  year) 
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SECUR1IY  CASE  — Designed  for 
executives  who  carry  important  papers  or 
property,  the  Bionic  Briefcase  incorporates 
several  electronic  security  devices  in  an 
ordinary -looking  attache  case. 

If  a thief  grabs  the  unit  or  if  anyone 
tries  to  move  it  without  authorization,  a 
piercing  alarm  is  set  off.  In  addition  the 
case  contains  a bomb  detector,  a mini- 
recorder which  can  secretly  record  six 
hours  of  conversation,  and  an  electronic 
eavesdropping  detector  which  informs  the 
user  if  anyone  else  is  using  a tape  recorder. 

In  an  emergency,  the  briefcase  can  be 
used  as  a bulletproof  protective  shield, 
and  if  it  is  stolen,  a special  transmitter  is 
activated  to  signal  the  precise  location  of 
the  unit. 

For  additional  information,  write:  CCS 
Communication  Control  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

• • • 

PATROL  FILM  - Another  in  the  cont- 
inuing series  of  Harper  & Row  training 
films  "Officer  Survival.  Day  vs.  Night 
Patrol"  supplements  patrol  procedures 
courses  by  inspecting  the  special  differ- 
ences and  dangers  associated  with  night 
policing. 

Produced  by  police  officers  for  police 
officers,  the  film  is  designed  to  go  beyond 
basic  and  proven  tactical  procedures  to 
examine  the  attitudinal  and  behavioral 
implications  of  working  after  nightfall. 

The  23-minute  offering  can  complement 
both  recruit  and  in-service  training 
programs.  It  is  available  for  purchase  or 
rental  in  a 16mm  or  videocassette  color/ 
sound  format  and  comes  complete  with  a 
detailed  instructor's  manual. 

For  additional  information,  write 
Harper  & Row  Media,  Customer  Service, 
2350  Virginia  Avenue.  Hagerstown,  MD 
21740 

• • • 

SECURITY  PHOTO  AID  - The  Flip 
Chart  allows  users  of  still  security  cameras 
to  shoot  test  photographs  and  quickly 
determine  the  best  lens  setting  for  any 
given  location. 

Manufactured  by  D/B  Cameras,  the 
free-standing  device  consists  of  two  series 
of  cards  bound  together  by  a spiral  spine. 
One  set  of  cards  shows  the  various  f-stop 
settings  on  the  camera,  while  the  other  set 
shows  various  distance  settings 

By  flipping  the  cards  to  the  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  camera's  lens  setting, 
test  pictures  can  be  taken  that  will  contain 
an  exact  record  of  the  aperture  focusing 
combinations. 

The  chart  has  white  letters  on  a black 
background  so  that  when  the  test  film 
is  developed,  the  letters  reproduce  as 
black  on  a white  background.  The 
negatives  can  then  be  examined  to  de- 
termine the  best  possible  setting  for  the 
camera. 

More  information  can  be  obtained 
from:  D/B  Damcras,  A Division  of 

American  Electronics,  Inc.,  1600  East 
Valencia  Drive,  Fullerton.  CA  92631. 

• • • 

SECURE  COMMUNICATIONS  DEVICE  - 
The  CC  900  from  CC  Systems  is  a portable 
telephone  security  control  ccnteT  that  com- 
bines a scrambler,  a wiretap  defeat  system, 
a recorder,  and  a device  that  electronically 
disguises  voices. 

Housed  in  a standard  attache  case,  the 
system  is  capable  of  continuously  testing  a 


telephone  line  for  the  presence  of  a tap.  If 
such  a security  violation  is  detected,  the 
unit  prevents  any  further  transmission  over 
the  compromised  line. 

The  device’s  scrambler  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  sophisticated  in  the  world, 
capable  of  providing  over  1,000,000  un- 


breakable codes.  The  legitimate  caller  de- 
codes the  conversation  on  a matching  unit 
to  receive  ungarbled  speech 

An  "Electronic  Handkerchief"  is  in- 
cluded in  the  CC-900  to  transform  a 
woman’s  voice  into  a man’s  or  complete!),' 
change  a man's  vocal  identity.  A telephone 
monitor  can  be  used  to  record  conversa- 
tions for  future  reference  is  also  included. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
from:  CC  Systems,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10016.  Telephone  (212) 
682-4637. 

• • • 

SIMULATED  SECURITY  CAMERAS  - 
The  Starer  and  rhe  Scanner  arc  mock 
closed-circuit  television  cameras  that  simu- 
late functioning  units,  appearing  to  photo- 
graph would-be  criminals  with  an  eye 
toward  deterring  them  at  a fraction  of  the 
cost  of  live  cameras. 

Both  units  consist  of  a 
10”x3-l/2”x5-l/2”  camera  housing,  a sim- 
ulated coaxial  cable,  an  eight-foot  power 
cord,  a wall  plate,  and  a long-life  neon  pilot 


light  which  remains  on  at  all  times  to 
create  the  impression  that  rhe  unit  is 
“live.” 

The  Scanner  features  a powered  30-  to 
150-degree  scan  cycle,  while  the  Starer 
comes  with  a manual  mounting  head  which 
rotates  360  degrees  and  tilts  90  degrees.  An 
optional  deck  mounting  for  horizontal  sur- 
faces is  available  for  both  units. 

For  complete  information,  write  Inter- 
continental Security  Systems.  212250 
Califa  Street.  Suite  109,  Woodland  Hills. 
CA  91367 


